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THE WESTLAND “LIMOUSINE” 


With the ROLLS-ROYCE ENGINE. 
THE AEROPLANE “DE LUXE” WHICH INSURES YOU AGAINST RAILWAY STRIKES. 


F you own an aerial ‘‘ Limousine ” you are independent 
| Ee railways, and trafic strikes do not worry you. 

If all other means of communication are stopped you can 
fly with your luggage wherever you wish, or can fll the 
Limousine with valuable cargo and mails which can _ be 
delivered more quickly than by any other means. 
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For full particulars and Trial Flights apply to— WESTLAND AIRCRAFT WORKS, 
Lieut.-Colonel C. H. MEARES, London Representative, (Branch of PETTERS, LTD.) 
6, Deans Yard, Westminster, S.W. 1. YEOVIL, SOMERSET. 
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Agricultural Executive Com- 
mittees and Derelict Land 


MOST interesting report has been issued by the 

Board of Agriculture, showing some of the results 

achieved by the Executive Committees who have 

taken over the reclamation of neglected land. The 

results ought to be widely known, as they will inspire 
confidence in the success with which land which has gone out 
of cultivation can be brought back. In practically every 
county in England and Wales badly farmed lands have been 
taken over under the Regulation 2m of the Defence of the 
Realm Regulations. The total number is over 1,000, and 
the area comprised 64,000 acres, of which 38,600 acres are 
being farmed either directly or indirectly by the Executive 
Committees. The return shows only a few examples, selected 
for the purpose of encouraging the private owner to follow 
the example of the Board. The matter is important as a 
suide to forming an agricultural policy for the future. One 
very important change should be introduced, however. 
In every case an authoritative financial statement should be 
made. During the war this was not so important, because 
then the immediate object was to increase the food supply, 
and a high rate of expenditure could be justified. But 
private owners cannot be expected to undertake this work 
unless they see a profit at the end of it. In the majority 
of cases the executive committees worked on sound econemic 
as well as sound agricultural principles ; but in cases where 
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there was a large outlay on the restoration of half-ruined 
cottages, craining, clearing bush and other expensive pre- 
liminaries to husbandry the deficit must have been formidable 
at the end of the first year. That is a fact which has got to 
be faced if land has been allowed to revert to hawthorn scrub, 
with huge, overgrown hedges and defective drains; there 
must be considerable outlay of capital before the enterprise 
can be placed on a profit-yielding basis. In many instances, 
however, success of this kind was immediate. For example, 
the cultivation of a Dorsetshire common of fifty-five acres 
was undertaken with the consent of all the parties concerned. 
It was ploughed and pressed with steam tackle in December, 
1917, and sown with oats (Garton’s Abundance) in March. 
The return was about seven quarters per acre, and the cost, 
including all tillages, harvest, threshing and supervision, 
came to £566 15s. gd., while the total value of the crop was 
£1,102 gs. gd., leaving a net profit of £535 14s. No allowance 
was made fer rent, rates and taxes; but, as the letting value 
of the land was previously not more than 10s. an acre, it 
will be seen that the deduction on these items could not 
amount to much. This was an excellent money result, 
and the increased productivity of the common was very 
striking. It had been the practice to open the common 
on May 12th, when usually about 500 head of stock were 
turned in at payment of 4d. per head being made to the 
hayward. Inaverage years, three days after the opening there 
was practically no grazing left, and most of the stock were then 
removed, only about one store beast being left to two and 
three-quarter acres. The report points out that if this oat crop 
had been entirety used for livestock it would provide for 
nearly three times as many stock as the original pasture. 
On the other hand, if four-fifths of the oats had been reserved 
for human food and the seed deducted, the oatmeal would be 
equivalent to the subsistence diet of ninety persons for a 
year, besides providing for 50 per cent. more food than the 
original pasture. 

A case in which a debit balance of £1,277 3s. 11d. was 
shown in the trading accounts will be considered by experienced 
agriculturists as at least as good. The case was that of a 
Hampshire farm of 600 acres that was owned and occupied 
by a wealthy business man who only occasionally visited 
his property, and left it in the care of a bailiff. It was in 
a very disgraceful condition, and, of course, needed a thorough 
cleaning and cultivation. The report says that the work 
has been a useful object lesson to the district. In another 
case, in which the Board asked the executive to submit 
an estimate of the net result of their cultivation for the two 
seasons 1918 and 1919, the result was to show that expenses 
in the two years would be practically covered by the receipts, 
making no allowance for the value of the fencing. This 
referred to a park of goo acres in Rutland. Half of it was 
densely wooded, too steep, or in other ways unsuitable for 
immediate cultivation. It had been left largely to deer 
and rabbits, along with a few cattle and horses ; but in 1918 
300 acres were fenced in and 200 acres broken up. The 
whole of the land was tractor ploughed in January, February 
and March. It was a very fine thing to bring this land 
back to productive cultivation without loss. In another 
case, this one in Warwickshire, a farm of 465 acres had been 
allowed to go quite derelict. A hundred German prisoners, 
however, were brought on the land to grub and clear it. 
Steam plough engines and Australian monkey jacks were 
utilised to pull up the stronger bushes, and of the 350 acres 
of arable 220 acres were in 1919 planted with wheat, 110 acres 
with beans, and the remainder with oats and barley. The 
hedges, which were from 1oyds. to 12yds. across, were cut 
clean to the ground between the arable fields. Other fences 
were cut and laid, ditches were dug out, and a brook running 
through the farm which was silted up and full of obstructions 
was cleaned. Farmhouse, cottages and buildings were ali 
put in a tenantable state of repair. Before all this was done, 
the letting value of the land was just its sporting valuc, 
about 5s. an acre. To-day the committee consider its letting 
value to be £1 an acre. 





Our Frontispiece 


E print as our frontispiece a portrait of Lady Osmaston, 

who was married to Lord Osmaston, better known 2s 
Colonel Hall Walker, in 1896. She is a daughter of Mr. 
Algernon Thomas Brinsley Sheridan. 





** It is particularly requested that no permission to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of CouNTRY LIFE b@ granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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HE most glaring feature of the railway strike 1s 

the intense class selfishness it has revealed. Labour 

used to inveigh against wealth for legislating 

only to bolster up the rich; but there is no 

parallel to the selfishness which, to gain an advan- 
tage for one class of workers only, has put every grade 
and section of the community to inconvenience and danger. 
The strikers had not humanity enough to arrange that even 
the hospitals should receive a milk supply, or the young 
children, or the poor, or the invalids. What they hoped 
to succeed on was the starvation of their own people, and 
they are doomed to failure. They have roused the English 
spirit of opposition, against which the efforts of no class 
can prevail. People trudging up to London from a distance 
of twenty to twenty-five miles may be heard expressing 
only one wish—that the Government will not give in. Not 
one of them but has somebody stranded here or there, a 
sick friend it is impossible to visit, a business journey that 
has to be postponed at infinite loss. But, so far from yielding, 
they welcome the challenge. ‘It had to come,” they say. 
Every new concession has been followed by a new demand, 
and the general verdict is that if a fight must come the sooner 
the better. 


NOT one of the usual Labour arguments can be adduced 

in favour of the railwaymen. The most usual cutcry 
is that Labour is not getting its fair share of profit. It is 
being cheated by bloated Capital. But in this case the 
capitalist has no place. A very large advance in wages 
made to the railwaymen was not made out of the earnings 
of the business, but out of the pocket of the tax-payer. 
The railway worker has to remember that he is not striking 
for an increase of wage, but for a higher dole. It is impossible 
to do away with the fact that it is a dole, bestowed, rather 
unwillingly it is true, by the tax-payer on this class of worker. 
For between Labour and Capital there is, in this case, no 
issue. It cannot be contended either that the men in the 
railway service have been ill-treated. On the contrary, 
they have received a consideration beyond any other 
class in comparable circumstances. There is no business 
in the world in which they would have stood an atom of 
chance of getting their wages practically doubled, as is the 
case, without any profit shown on the books. The man 
who works a large business does so because he wants to make 
money, to put it very bluntly. If he cannot make money 
he stops, and the workmen are left to their own devices. 
In this case a gigantic annual loss is being incurred, and 
still, at the instance of the Government, vastly increased 
Wages are being paid. 


NOR, if we look more closely at the alleged grievance, is 

there anything to justify such a fearful blow at the 
country. It is really difficult to state the case for the men 
In a way to command attention. The question is not one 
of wages so much as of special allowances made to them for 
the purpose of meeting the high prices following war, and it 
is difficult to find fault with the proposal that three months 
alter the cost of living has fallen from 115 per cent. to 110 per 
cent. there should be a pro rata fall in the payment to the 
Workers. If there is anything unreasonable in this, neither 
Mr. Thomas nor anybody else has made it intelligible to the 
public. The second grievance, that relating to the standard- 
lsation of payments, looks very absurd on the face of it. 
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An official at Fa village station where perhaps five little 
trains a day are all that pass surely is not entitled to the sam« 
standard of payment as an official at St. Pancras or 
St. Albans. We take that for illustration purposes only, but 
the principle will apply to men of all and every grade. The 
cost of living varies with locality, and the wage ought to 
vary with the extent and importance of the work required. 
On all these matters it would have been far better if the 
discussion between the politicians and the Labour representa- 
tives had been open to the public and publicly reported. 
There is no wish to be anything but fair to the workers at 
the present moment, and, although we fail to see any substance 
in the alleged grievance, if the complaint were fully set forth 
it would be considered. What must be asserted without the 
chance of contradiction is that for a case so rubbishing it 
was worse than criminal to paralyse the railway transport 
of the country. 


THE DOUBTFUL ONES. 
They lie about, the naughty folk, a-mingling with the rest, 
And just so green the grave-grass on their mounds as on the best }; 
For Nature’s poor at mortals and to her they're all the same, 
With their vartues no great matter and their vices no great shame. 
Tom White bides there : they say he slew his first to wed another, 
And that’s the hill that hides Jack Ford, as robbed his own 
grandmother. 
This lump of earth, where dandelions be keeping such a state, 
Is Katherine Jay’s, the baby’s friend, once known as “‘ cruel Kate. ne 
They dug up thirteen childer in her garden, so ’tis said ; 
And when they ran the creature down, she’d cut her evil thread. 
Near by we teeled Bart. Coombstock—one as took his own life 
too: 
He hanged bisself at seventy-three, though why for no man knew. 
And Martin Cobley, in a pit beside they godly Foxes, 
Did six months of his middle time for breaking the alms boxes. 
Where yonder row of Caunters lie—a famed and far-spread clan— 
Have crept their black sheep, Rupert, him once called “ the 
gentleman.” 
A reckless love-hunter was he, and made an end of life 
When Noah Bassett shot him dead for playing with his wife. 
Poor Nelly Dingle, buried by the lich-gate on the left, 
Burned six good stacks of wheat the night they flung her out for 
theft ; 
And they small hiJlocks, down-along, of babies side by side, 
Be “‘ chrisomers,’’ as never got baptised afore they died. 
There do they rest—the doubtful ones—and sleep so sweet and 
sound 
As any proper saint of God that ever went to ground ; 
But when the graves be opened and they birds begin to sing— 
Lord! Won’t it be a puzzling dish to set before the King ! 





EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


THERE is another consideration which should not be lost 

sight of. Everyone in the country knows, and the 
railway people ought particularly to know, that the national 
interest demands the most thorough and _ self-sacrificing 
work on the part of every one of us if the State is to be pulled 
out of the difficulties that threaten to overwhelm her. 
Railwaymen should feel this more than others, because 
the industry on which they depend has had to be subsidised 
by Government. To help in every way to reinstate the 
railway service in its old prosperity is a plain duty of every 
one engaged in it. But, instead of that, the Union of railway 
workers by causing a stoppage of work has involved the 
railways in an enormous expense which cannot at present 
be even estimated. It has diverted into road transport the 
wealth and energy which should have been employed in 
recovering prosperity. The dead money loss ought to have 
deterred the men who had any claim to statesmanship from 
heginning a national strike just now. Of course, if the leaders 
say they do not claim to be statesmen, that is as much as 
saying that thev do not aspire to form a Government of their 
own. And it is the leaders who are responsible. The rank 
and file of the movement were as much taken by surprise 
as the general public when the strike was declared, and a 
great many, probably the majority, of them would not have 
gone out if they had consulted only their own feelings in 
the matter. 


WE notice that Mr. Thomas and his friends protest against 

the statement made in many quarters, and repeated 
here, that the strike is one against the community. It would 
be very interesting if Mr. Thomas, or anybody else, would 
tell us against whom it is directed if not aguinst the community. 
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The community at the present moment is paying the wages 
of the railwaymen, it is making good the deficit on their 
working, and the Labour leaders met in conference, not any 
private employer, but the representatives of the community 
in the persons of Mr. Lloyd George and Sir Eric Geddes. 
Yet it has been stated in general terms that the assertion that 
it is the community against which the strike is directed is 
a lic. The accusation cannot be put aside by means of this 
rude denial. Surely Mr. Thomas and his friends can do no 
less than name the parties they are striking against if they 
are not striking against the nation as a whole. 


[F the ultimate object of the railway workers is the national- 

isation of the lines, we hope it will be oppesed tooth and 
nail. No good whatever has resulted from the nationalisation 
of any industry so far. Our own Government took over 
the National Telephone system, which, up to that time, 
had been a remunerative, dividend-paying concern. Since 
then it has been a complete failure. The Post-Office is 
generally referred to as an exemplar of what nationalisation 
can do with a service, but those within it are well aware that 
any success it has achieved has been not on account of nation- 
alisation but in spite of it. In Australia, nationalisation 
has been given a fair trial in many directions, and that under 
the supervision of a Labour Government. The New South 
Wales official Year Book contains the statement that practi- 
cally all the trading concerns incidental to the scheme and 
worked as industrial undertakings have failed to achieve the 
objective of self-support. The Government of Queensland 
started a State coal mine at Warra. This has been closed 
down as unprofitable. In Victoria a new discovery of coal 
was nationalised and a State coal mine established in 1909. 
The result to the public has been a considerable increase 
in price at the State-owned mine. 


AT the same time, State ownership is no preventive of 

strikes. The miners in the State coal mine of New 
Zealand struck in 1909 in sympathy with the New South 
Wales coal miners. The South African rail service was 
reduced to paralysis five years ago by a strike. The most 
condemnatory fact is that in Australia, where the effects of 
nationalisation are best known, a referendum submitted 
to the electors in 1913 showed that the majority were against 
anything of the kind. And if organised democracy can speak 
anywhere with authority it is in Australia. Perhaps our own 
railway people do not fully appreciate the economic law that 
no wages can be maintained at a high rate unless the profits 
of the undertaking admit of it. They have come to imagine 
that wages should not depend on profits, but on the price of 
commodities. That would be all very well if it were true, 
but, unfortunately, the law of economics operates whether 
we like it or not. It would be as effectual to tell the north 
wind not to blow as to protest against economic law. 


THE British Olympic Council has accepted the Belgian 

Committee’s invitation to take part in the Olympic 
Games at Antwerp next September. Lieutenant-Colonel 
A. N.S. Jackson, who won the 1,500 metres race at Stockholm 
and is one of the finest mile runners that this country has 
ever produced, has been writing some interesting articles 
on the subject in the Times. His message is, shortly, ““ Wake 
up, England’; if we are not going to take pains to do our- 
selves some sort of justice, we had much better stay away. 
The average Englishman does not take so keen an interest 
in athletic sports as he did before he had golf and lawn tennis 
and motoring to amuse him. He is not at all sure that the 
Olympic Games have proved a blessing. They are supposed 
to produce friendship between nations: In fact, they often 
do produce bickering and misunderstanding. But he 
also probably thinks—and we agree with him—that if a 
thing is worth doing at all it is worth doing well. However 
lightly we may esteem them, the Olympic Games mean a 
good deal to other nations, and if we send a team we must 
send one that will not disgrace us. We have the material, 
and it is only a matter of making the best use of it. 


THE Austrian Council of Ministers is to be congratulated 

on the courage with which they have decided to sell the 
great national art collections at Vienna in order to pay 
for imported foods and to rectify an adverse exchange. The 
result will be a sale of colossal dimensions. The Hapsburgs 


have got together during the many years of their existence 
treasures uncountable in the way of masterpieces of painting, 
of goldsmiths’ and silversmiths’ work, and old furniture, which 
will be sold from the Imperial palaces, ministries and other State 
buildings. 


Rare manuscripts, Gobelin tapestries and ancient 
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Oriental porcelain—all the lover of art and antiquity prizes 
will figure in the list. It is estimated that nearly forty million 
pounds is not more than a fair valuation. Probably the items 
in the sale will be distributed over the length and breadth 
of the civilised world. At any rate, the greatest pains are 
being taken to facilitate the visits of private collectors and 
Government representatives from America and the leading 
States of Europe. Such a sale will be unprecedented. Never- 
theless, it is a good omen that Ministers have recognised the 
welfare of the people to be a still more valuable possession. 


MANY of us, when hearing of the devastating plans of 

house - building made by some of the more Philistine 
local authorities, have been apprehensive of what fate may 
befal the beautiful old cottages which give character and 
distinction to many an Engiish village. Unhappily, those 
who set a high value on the beautiful are usually in a minority 
on local councils. Indeed, without wishing to he offensive, 
the description might be applied to county councils as well. 
Hence there was a real danger that in the name of Utility 
some of those old remnants of a building art all but lost 
might be obliterated in the zeal of the new house campaigners. 
Fortunately, the case has been taken up by the Society tor 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings, and that in a manncr 
as businesslike as it is enlightened. Few, if any, of these 
houses are beyond repair that need not interfere at all with 
their appearance. If there are walls and a roof, an old cottage 
may be made as comfortable as a new one. The Society 
has not been content to lay this down as a general principle, 
but has taken the beautiful village of Castle Combe in Wiltshire, 
illustrations of which have frequently been in our pages, and 
examined the condemned cottages in detail, and shown with 
architectural precision the exact changes that are needed 
in each case to make the cottage habitable. Fortunately, 
the Minister for Public Health has lent a sympathetic ear 
to the Society's complaint, and it looks as though a little 
energetic action would save the cottages. The pamphlet 
issued by the Society is so interesting that we hope next 
week to publish a review of it from the pen of our 
Architectural Editor illustrated with pictures of some of 
the threatened dwellings. 


SAINT MARTIN’S SUMMER. 
The year stands still in my own land, 
Still for a little space ; 

Turning a wistful, lovely face 
On the world’s dying, golden grace. 


Long since they sang the harvest Fome, 
But summer lingers there ; 
Singing across fields swept and bare, 
A tugitive, enchanting air. 
JOAN CAMPBELL. 


[! will be generally regretted that the stewards of the Jockey 

Club decided to go on with the October Ist race meeting 
at Newmarket. The situation is clearly stated by our racing 
correspondent in another part of the paper. At present 
the whole community must unite to save transport if the 
efforts of the railwaymen to starve the country into sub- 
mission are to be frustrated. To take horses to Newmarket 
by rail at a time when passenger traffic is almost extinguished, 
to encourage owners of motor cars to waste petrol in an 
amusement and, generally speaking, to deflect the energy 
and resources of the people from the conflict in which they 
are engaged are offences against the commonwealth. _ It 
is impossible that the Jockey Club can have really gauged 
the sericusness of the crisis. 


MR. E. G. BOULENGER, a son of Professor Boulenger 

and curator of the reptiles at the Society’s Gardens, 
gave a most interesting address to a number of experts 
at the meeting-room of the Zoological Society in London 
last week. During the year he has been investigating the 
methods of killing rats, and his address is very timely. In 
some respects our old friend the professional rat-catcher 
will differ from the scientific student. For example, the 
latter says that the rat does not pay any attention to the 
human smell, and that, consequently, all the trouble that 
has been taken to wear gloves or refrain from touching the 
trap when set is useless. The only explanation cf this differ- 
ence of opinion that we can think of is that when rats are 
plentiful anybody can kill a few at the beginning. But they 
are extremely cunning and wary, and will disappear for a 
space. When they return it will be found that they are 
“wised up” to the significance of the human smell, and ic 
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is then that skill in rat-catching is tested. Mr. Boulenger 
is perfectly right, however, in saying that fancy baits are of 
very little use. If a rat will take anything he will turn away 
from a dry crust of bread. : 


UT the most important advice given by Mr. Boulenger 
related to the use of poison. Many rat banes are extremely 
dangerous to domestic animals. The writer can speak with 
feeling on the subject, because on the only occasion when 
he used poison the messenger sent for it procured the wrong 
article, with the result that not only were the rats exterminated 
but several cats and dogs in the neighbourhood were killed, 
and a number of small birds. No humane person would 
run the risk of doing this twice. But Mr. Boulenger says 
that, while strychnine, phosphorus and arsenic are too danger- 
ous, squills and barium carbonate, given in very small quan- 
tities, will prove fatal to the rats and not destroy dogs or 
even chickens. Squill poison is extracted from the bulbs 
from which it gets its name, and is best used by soaking bread 
in a solution mixed with milk. Barium carbonate should be 
mixed with tallow and smeared on bread. Of all poisons 
phosphorus is the most cruel, and yet it is frequently thrown 
on the manure heap by those who use it in town, with the 
result that dogs or other animals are frequently poisoned 
through picking it up on the farm to which the manure is 
ultimately sent. 


MR. DUCHESNE, the Hon. Secretary of the English 

Forestry Association, is one of the few who have a good 
word to say for the elm. Many country people, with good 
cause, regard it only as a gigantic weed. The elms that 
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were blown down in the March gale two or three years ago 
are, to a great extent, still rotting on the roadsides or on the 
fields because no one would buy them. Their only use during 
the war appears to have been that of making munition cases. 
But Mr. Duchesne says that the elm for paving purposes is 
the very best of trees. It has been tested at Beth with most 
satisfactory results, and is used at Liverpool for heavy traffic 
at an important point. Ii this be so, city councils and borough 
councils might very well be advised to use elm for paving 
streets in place of the imported wood. The qualities of 
British wood are certainly not known as fully as they ought 
to be. All this about the elm is of the more importance 
because it is now generally conceded that the most profitable 
hedgerow tree is the poplar, and if elm could be sold the trees 
would be quickly removed and replaced. As a hedgerow 
tree the elm has a great many disadvantages. It is top-heavy 
and shallow-rooted, so that a crash may occur at any time. 
It grows a vast amount of thin twigs and foliage which are 
of little use in themselves and produce too much shade for 
the crops. The substitution of the poplar has a very great 
deal to be said in its favour 


During the continuation of the railway strike difficulty in 
obtaining copies of COUNTRY LIFE will inevitably be experienced 
by some of our veaders. In order to minimise this inconvenience 
as fay as possible and to meet the wishes of those who file the journal 
a portion of each issue will be reserved. Missing copies will be 
obtainable afterwards, either at the newsvendors or on application 
at the office, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. But as very 
complete arrangements have been made for a motor distribution 
both in England and Scotland, we hope to veduce disappointment 
to a minimum. 





THE LURE AND WONDER OF 
NEW GUINEA 


IV.—INITIATION CEREMONY 


OF MANUA TRIBE, PAPUA. 


By E. W. PEarson CHINNERY. 


T was at Kokoda, 2,500ft. above sea level, on the slopes 
of Mount Victoria, that I first heard the “ bullroarer,”’ 
called “the Voice of the Jungle Spirit’ by natives of 
Papua. I had just returned from a long, arduous expedition 
in the mountains. Tired and wearied by the excessive 


strain, I was resting on the veranda of the home-made 
bungalow which served as the Residency, when there canie 
suddenly to my ears a succession of ghastly shrieks followed 
bv long-drawn sobs, strangely human yet obviously not human. 
Then came a series of indescribable blood-curdling sounds 





THE BULL-ROARER IS MANIPULATED 


WHILE . “* DEMONS’? DANCE AND SHRIEK. 
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THE CANDIDATES ARE SUBJECTED TO 
which culminated in a pitiful moan. The sounds came from 
the direction of the Manua villages to which my small cook 
boy belonged. “‘ Mambia,” I cried to him, “ whatever is that ?”’ 
But he fled from me in terror with his hands over his ears. 

Nor could I obtain any information from the other 
natives on the station. It is the “‘ voice’ of the ‘Demon’ 
which dwells in the Bush,” they said, but beyond that I could 
learn nothing. 


The villages were only a few moments’ walk, so thither 


I went for enlightenment, for it is good that an officer 
should know what is happening in his district. I was 
met on the track by three of the chiefs who, strangely 
enough, were about to call on me to discuss the very 
matter I had come to investigate. 
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HANDLING BY GROUPS OF ‘ DEMONS.’’ 


“Master,” the spokesman began, “many years have 
passed since the Government came to our district, and during 
all that time our tribe has not been able to prepare its young 
men for manhood, for the needs of the Government 
have required them to be ever at hand. Since you 
have been here our people have served you loyally 
and with confidence. Now we come to ask your per- 
mission to hold our sacred ceremonies that our young 
men may formally enter manhood. In three ‘ moons’ they 
will be ‘men.’ May they be free from service for that 
period ? ” 

“You have permission to do anything that is for the 
welfare of the tribe so long as it does not conflict with 
the laws of the Government,” I replied. 
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AFTER INITIATION 





THE CANDIDATES 


PASS 


COUNTRY 


** SOUL 


‘“‘ No white man has ever witnessed our sacred ceremonies, 
but it would please us to have as our Master one who knows 


our customs. 


Would you be initiated ?” they asked. 


“Would I be free to report all that I saw?” I 


asked. 


‘Quite free so far as your own people are concerned, but 
death comes to one of our own tribe should he become 
acquainted with the mysteries without first being prepared 


and _ initiated,” 
they said. 

When I re- 
turned to the 
station that even- 
ing I was a 
member of the 
Manua tribe, 
having been for- 
mally initiated 
into the most 
sacred institution 
of a_ primitive 
people. What I 
learnt was this: 

Before boys 
and girls are 
qualified to take 
their places as 
adult members 
of the tribe they 
are required to 
pass through 
certain grades. 
The privileges of 
eacii grade are 
conferred during 
ceremonies 
which take place 
after the candi- 
date has under- 
gone a course of 
preparation. The 
first distinction is 
the right to wear 
a nose bone. 
When the child is 
about six years 
of age a person 
appointed for the 
purpose squeezes 
the septum of 
the candidate’s 
Rose with 
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TO ACQUIRE 


finger-nails which have been heated over a fire, and then 
pierces it with a bone. 
to keep the hole distended until the wound has healed, and 
after the operation the child, heavily decorated and orna- 
mented, remains seated in the house of the operator until the 
gift of a pig and some food by the parents, confirms the right 
of the child to wear the nose bone to distinguish it from 


children of a lower grade. 


ACQUIRED 


OF 


THE 


BY PASSING 
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OVER 
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A piece of wood is placed in position 


In this state the child advances 


to puberty, and 
then the process 
of serious train- 
ing begins—--the 
preparation — for 
its life as an 
adult. 

Nothing much 
is known of the 
treatment of 
girls, but the 
boys are placed 
in an enclosure 
and for some 
months are se- 
cluded from all 
excepting the 
elders who train 
them. Every 
possible method 
is devised to in- 
struct the youths 
in a mode of 
behaviour calcu- 
lated to promote 
the interests of 
the tribe. They 
are trained to 
endure fasting 
and perfected in 
methods of war- 
fare and hunting. 
Rigorous tests 
are employed to 
detect any de- 
ficiency they may 
have, and, where 
necessary, special 
effort is directed 
to remedy their 
shortcomings. 

Just as the 
youth of civilisa- 
tion is examined 
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before passing 
from the seat of 
learning to the 
world outside, so 
is the savage; 
but, unlike his 
civilised contem- 
porary, there is 
no passing into 
the world of men 
for the 
lad who fails to 
justify the teach- 
ings of his 
elders. Instead, 
he is quietly 
buried, and no 
one asks ques- 
tions. If his 
mother weeps, 
she does it in 
silence and 
shame for having 
borne into the 
world one who 
was not worthy. 

At last the 
time comes for 
the supreme test. 
All through this 
period of seclu- 
sion the voices 
of “devils” 
(bullroarers) have 
been heard out- 
side the houses of 
learning, and 
whenever the 
“voice” has 
come to their 
ears the candi- 
dates have been 
forced to per- 
form certain 
movements _ lest THE SACRED FLUTES OF 
they should be 
struck dead by unseen hands. Now they are required to 
enter the very midst of the “devils.” “If you have 
absorbed our teachings, if you are prepared to enter manhood 
as we have directed, you will come safely through the ordeal ; 
but the devils will see right into your souls, so let them be 
clean lest you are torn to pieces,” the elders say. 

A high scaffolding is erected in the village, and all the 
women and children other than the mothers of candidates 
are sent to some other locality. Then one night, just as the 
moon rises above the roof of the jungle and casts a pale eerie 
light over the village square, the trembling novices, denuded 
of all clothing, are conducted by the elders to the edge of the 
square. They see before them a long lane of crouching 
figures queerly garbed—the “ devils ’’ which are to test them. 
The crouching figures spring into action ; blood-curdling yells 
fill the air. Small groups of ‘ demons ”’ clutch the shrinking 
lads and stamp up and down, round and round the village, 
rubbing their bodies and throwing them in the air. The din 
is infernal. One can scarcely credit that sounds such as these 
could come from human throats. Up on the scaffolding they 
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cast their human 
“hand - balls,” 
but before the 
terror - stricken 
lads can climb 
out of reach they 
are pulled down 
again. The 
mothers of the 
lads, weeping and 
shrieking, rush 
into the groups to 
try to rescue 
their boys. ‘“ Oh 
Demons,” they 
cry, “do not 
harm my _ boy; 
he is worthy.” 
“He is not 
worthy,” they 
shriek in reply, 
‘this is his death 
dance.” He sees 
others rushing at 
him with clubs 
uplifted to strike, 
but, before they 
can fall, rough 
hands snatch him 
away and he is 
tossed and 
whirled « through 
the air over 
and over again. 
Deadly tired and 
semi - demented, 
he is placed on 
the scaffold for 
a brief respite, 
but acrobatic 
“demons 

spring to his 
side and _ per: 
form. strangely 
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Catherine 
wheels ” and other movements, as they chuckle and jeer at him 
and mutter horrible threats. ‘‘ Demons’’ in the trees overhead 
upset vessels of icy cold water over him, and again he is 
dragged from his resting-place and almost torn asunder. 
But at last the “demons” consent to let him rest. Then he 
is covered from head to foot with large cloaks of bark cloth. 
With his back turned he clings to the scaffolding in fear 
and trembling while the bullroarers are brought in. 

For hours the novices stand on their lofty perches with 
their heads hidden from the “ devils’ voices.’’ Then they 
are proclaimed worthy and the ‘‘ demons ”’ are explained to 
them. Food is distributed to guests from other tribes by the 
elders, who move quickly from man to man with a queer 
trotting gait. 

These depart for their own villages and the youths 
return to their houses of learning for instruction in the bull- 
roarer, the sacred flute, and other musical instruments of the 
initiation. Here they remain until the conditions of the 
homicidal ceremony are fulfilled, when they become entitled 
to the fruits of their course—manhood and marriage. 





MOONRISE 


The moon comes dimly through the haze 


Losing her full circle in the wane 





A smouldering fire where shadowed ways 
Thread silent fields ; once again 

The cows are couched beneath cark trees 
For slumber, and the night-fall dews 

Are Camp upon the grass, and no breeze 


Moves any leaf ror gently on the ground bestrews 
Petals of the full blown flower. 

An owl is calling from the looming farm, 

A lonely, haunting vo:ce in this dim Lour, 

Falling with wistful strangeness in tke calm 


Hush of peaceful eventide ; 
Pale stars peer wanly from a purple sky, 


And in the west, where hills dusk-hidcen lie, 


With close-drawn wings a summer Cay has died. 


H. W. TIMPERLEY. 
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HABIT : 


ICHARD FLEET was alone in the room with his wife. 

That, of course, was a commonplace of his marriage 

(though it had been one of the many things he had not 

clearly foreseen—this terrifying number of hours that 

husband and wife spend inevitably alone together). 

In itself, therefore, it was not enough to account for his faint, 

guilty excitement. No; the thing that accounted for it was 

precisely that, although he was alone in the room with Enid, 

she was not really there. It was only her body that lay on the 

bed, with its unconscious head turning restlessly on the pillow, 

and its fevered lips emitting occasional tortured sounds—little 

groans and cries of mental rather than physical torture, it struck 
him. Yet what could be torturing her mentally ? 

He recalled the doctor’s face, the doctor’s cautious enquiries, 
as though he, Richard Fleet, had been doing something to Enid. 
Absurd! He had challenged the doctor ; was it or was it not 
disease from which Enid was suffering ? And the doctor had 
conceded hastily that it was. Nevertheless . . . he could 
not forget the doctor’s brooding, baffled expression ; his ridicu- 
lous questions. Had Mrs. Fleet had any mental strain ?—any 
shock ?—any long-sustained anxiety ? To all of which he had 
answered with curt negatives, annoyed by the doctor. 

Yet now suddenly he wondered. After all, was not there 
aproverb. . . ““ The soul of thy brother is a dark forest ” ? 
Why not, therefore, even “‘ of thy wife’ ? Perhaps it would never 
have occurred to him to suspect Enid of hidden currents but for 
the fact of his being now for the first time (the nurse having gone 
to tea) alone with her in her ilJness, and for the other insistent 
fact of those obscure, uneasy sounds from the bed. 

He got up from his seat by the window, and went over to it. 
All very well to talk about delirium, he thought ; but to the lay 
mind it did seem uncommonly as though Enid had some definite 
trouble of which she longed to unburden herself. It was hateful 
not to be able to help her. 

** Darling—what is it ?”’ he found himself saying—and was 
surprised. For it was a very long time since he had called her 
darling ; a year at least. He had, it was true, a natural fastidi- 
ousness, a sensitiveness that would for ever have prevented him 
from turning such an endearment into a household word; but 
it was not only that. For at least a year he had not felt that 
she was his darling. Now he did. 

At once, with his ruthless self-analysis, he asked himself 
why, and at once he was only too well able to supply himself 
with the answer. His mouth, irritable by nature but controlled 
by force of will, relaxed in an unmirthful smile that deepened 
the lines on his face, already too deep for his age. He had the 
look of a man who is rapidly burning himself out—living in some 
way (though not after any obvious, gross fashion) too hard. 

Poor Enid !—poor, poor girl. Yes, of course it was quite 
easy to pity her sincerely, even to feel that he still loved her— 
now. But it was easy only because she was so different from 
usual. Lying on the bed like this, she could not possibly, for 
instance, fling her head up and back at him suddenly, admitting 
him to the freedom of her face. Nor could she give her slowly 
gathering laugh, with its little break in the middle and then its 
rain of upward notes to the end—what he had called, under the 
first enchantment of it, its ‘‘ clearing-up shower.’’ He doubted 
whether those dry, parted lips could even draw themselves 
together into the childish, pouting thrust that meant she was 
thinking something out before speaking. 

And he was thankful, supremely thankful that she could 
do none of these things—-although they were precisely the things 
with which he had begun by falling in love two years ago, and 
with which (fatal folly !) he had told her that he had fallen in love. 

Except for that confession, there might have been some way 
out for him now; as it was, there was none. For how could 
he tell her that the unconscious mannerisms which had once 
charmed him had become within the first six months of marriage 
his daily torment—things that he went to ridiculous lengths 
to avoid, and yet never succeeded in avoiding ? How, except 
at the price of saying that he no longer loved her ? And that was 
not true! Or, at least, it would not be true if only she would 
not throw up her head like that, laugh like that, pout like that. 
Was not the proof of it that he was loving her now ?_ She was ill, 
unconscious, bereft of her beauty ; yet he loved her. His nerves, 
which had been like a string that each succeeding day tightened 
relentlessly with the screw of those three habits of hers, were 
relaxed and at ease. He was happy; he overflowed with relief 
and well-being ; it was heaven. 

Yes, but what was the use of so temporary a heaven ? 
Fither Enid would die—in which case he would go lonely and 
unhappy to his own grave, because, to begin with, he loved her, 
and, to go on with, he would never dare to take this appalling 
Sscep of marriage a second time ; or she would recover—in which 
Case it would all begin again; the irritation and the wearing self- 
control, the endurance to the uttermost limit and then the 
breaking-point. The breaking-point, he knew, had been very 
near when Enid’s illness reprieved him. For he could not get 
away irom her habits even by getting away from her; he tad 
proved that. Wherever he was he was always aware that they 
Were waiting for him, that he had some day to return to them. 

1S very dreams were occupied with ingenious devices, elaborate, 
endless plans, perpetually thwarted, for escaping them. 





Yet he couldynever tell her; it always came back to that 
Tell her that three trivial, innocent habits of hers were slowly 
driving him mad ?—Monstrous! Impossible! She would not 
believe him; she would think he was trumping up the first 
excuse he could think of to mask the real operation of his mind, 
which was that he no longer loved her ; and she would leave him 
(for she had a high courage, an uncompromising idealism), but 
with her heart broken. Cr else she would believe him; and at 
the shocking revelation of how little hardness his love was able 
to endure, he would equally see the heartbreak in her eyes— 
equally lose her. ; 

No, he we “ld never be able to speak. And the only alterna- 
tive was to go on until he broke. Well, ke would do it, then. 

He stared down at the bed, where Enid still made those 
troubled sounds ; occasionally she raised a hand as if to ward 
off something unbearable. 

““No—no! Not again!’ (For once “her words were 
intelligible.) ‘‘ Oh, not—not———”’ The protest broke unavail- 
ingly on a tired sob. 

He laid an awkward hand on hers, feeling helpless pity 
for her imaginary ills. But his own were too far from imaginary 
to release his sympathy for long. For Enid would get better 
and would probably not even remember what the troubles of ler 
delirium had been; but for him there was no forgetting, ro 
recovery, no escape. 

Why had he been born with these naked, supersensitised 
nerves ? Or why, being so born, had he not seen the hopeless 
impracticability of his getting married ? Yet he loved Enid. 
Looking down at her now steadily (as he had not dared to look 
for months, for fear of being caught in the rebound by one of those 
accursed habits) he knew it. Only the trouble was that as soon 
as she was conscious and in health, he would again be able to see 
nothing but those habits. It was awful. It would end by 
destroying him. Yet what things they were to go mad for, to 
die of !—an attitude, a laugh anda pout. Molehills, all of them. 
Yes, but molehills to which each day brought its barrow-load of 
arth, until they grew into mountains that would fall and cover 
him. 

““No—no!’’ Again that agonised vet Lopeless plaint from 
the bed. What could it mean ? He was more certain than ever 
that there was some key to it, and he bent closer. Enid’s eyes 
were shut, her brows drawn together over some inner, infinitely 
painful vision. ‘‘ Not—not his ear!” 

Ear ? But that was rubbish—or else he had not heard the 
word aright. Whose ear? What ear? He was nonplussed. 

Suddenly he realised that he had his hand up to his own 
ear—that he was touching, thoughtfully fingering the lobe of it 
as he listened. He drew the hand away as though he had been 
burnt ; was it pure coincidence, or—could it possibly be his 
ear that Enid meant ? 

But no—that was ridiculous. Her eyes were shut, so she 
could not conceivably have seen what he was doing ; and even 
if they had been open, what could they fave conveyed to her 
lost and wandering mind ? 

Yes, but—supposing that mind were mechanically engaged 
not with the present but with the past ? Dimly he became 
aware that it was not the first time he had thoughtfully stroked 
his ear like that; no, not . . by any means . . . the 
first time. . . . 

His mind envisaged a bewildering possibility—a possibility 
so full of hope and release and mighty, healing laughter— 
laughter, that . . . 

‘“Oh, he is. I know he—s going—to—— 

Enid’s voice again, with that thick, slurring, uncontrolled 
utterance that made her, because he loved her, so hearirending, 
broke in on his thoughts. 

‘‘Oh—oh, the—tapping! O-o-oh. . . .” Her voice 
trailed away, dragged into silence, as it seemed, by the utter 
impossibility of coping with a tragedy so appalling as the— 
what was it she had said ?—oh, yes, the tapping. 

Absurd, futile word. He had been wrong, then, in his wild 
surmise ? Her talk was purposeless, was mere delirium? Ycs; 
wrong—wrong. 

It was as if he had swallowed a stone that, first catching 
in his throat, sank to his heart and lay there, hcavy. He recog- 
nised the stone as disappointment. No hope; no release ; 
no buffeting, cleansing wind of sane and splendid laughter. . . 

His eyes, travelling downwards again to the figure in the bed, 
were arrested balf way by the sight of his own hands. He 
stared at them as though he had never seen them before. His 
left hand, loosely cupped, supported itself palm upwards in tle 
neighbourhood of his middle waistcoat button; his right lay 
motionless in it, the index finger bent, knuckle downwards, on 
the left palm. 

But the present immobility of that finger could not: now 
deceive him. He knew quite well what it had been doing a 
moment earlier ; it had been tapping his left palm, in unconscious 
accompaniment to his thoughts. Enid lad not seen it, of course ; 
Enid was leagues away in some tortured realm of the spirit ; 
but she knew, she knew. For this was not the first time, 
e1ther!) oo. = 

It came, as he had longed for it—gusts and gales and whirl- 
winds of happy, remedial, understanding laughter. It took him 


” 











by the thrcat and by the knees and by a spinal cord grown 
suddenly weak as water, and flung him in a heap on the floor 
beside Enid’s bed. There, in the intervals between its attacks, 
he kissed her hands and her hair, her flushed cheeks and her 
closed eyes. But she remained unconscious. 

And there was so much to say! For now he understood 
everything—everything. They were two people caught in the 
net of similarly harassing, highly strung temperaments. While 
he had been suffering silent, increasing agony over her habits, 
she had been doing the same over his. Only now she had broken ; 
her body, failing her, had betrayed her spirit. Thal was what 
the doctor had been after—the secret cause of a collapse that 
was physical, indeed, but that could never have taken so grim 
a grip of her if it had been physical alone. And that was what 
was going to save them; being in the same boat, they could not 
drown. For each of them, it seemed, had resolved to die rather 
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than wound the other with a revelation so shameful as that a 
few paltry habits could break the wings of love. And only 
Enid’s illness has saved them from dying—from conscientiously 
killing each other with nervous breakdowns. ; 

But now, since they were equally guilty, it was impossible 
to be wounded !—entirely unnecessary to die! They might not 
be able to cure each other or themselves of their habits, but what 
did that matter, since now and for ever they would be able to 
talk about them ? Now there was need only of utter frankness, 
of confession and reminiscence and laughter—always and above 
all, of medicinal laughter. . . . 

He sprang up at the sound of a foot on the stairs. ‘‘ Nurse!” 
he implored buoyantly, with what that young woman character- 
ised briefly to her friends later as ‘‘ The Impudence !’’—“‘ if 
you will‘only hurry up and get my wife conscious, I’ll undertake 
to get her well!” V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 


THOROUGHBREDS AT THE 
CLIVEDEN STUD 


MAJOR THE HON. W. 


HAD hoped when contemplating writing a few notes on 
Major W. Astor’s choice stud of mares at his Cliveden Stud 
that I might have had the pleasure and satisfaction of con- 
gratulating the breeder on a St. Leger triumph with Buchan. 
For that horse was bred at Cliveden, and one of the illustra- 
tions accompanying what I am going to write about is of his dam, 
Hamoaze, and his granddam, Maid of the Mist. ° A classic triumph 
for Buchan, after having been so narrowly denied one in the 
Two Thousand Guineas and Derby, would certainly have given 
distinction to any published references to the Cliveden Stud 
and its conspicuous success. Iam unable to explain why Buchan 
failed, and it would be no use going to his trainer, Alec Taylor, 
for an 
tion. 
as much mystified 
as the most intelli- 
gent observer in 
these matters. 
The horse’s form 
was better than 
that of any other 
in the race; he 
was known to be 
well and perfectly 
trained ; and, at 
any rate, his ex- 
acting trainer was 
satisfied with him. 
He just failed, and 
because the failure 
was too complete 
to be convincing 
paradoxical, but 


explana- 
He is just 





true, nevertheless 
—we may hope at 
some time to see 
the absurdity of 
the form revealed 
in its true light. 

It takes many 
years, as a rule, 
to establish a 
stud which can 
hope with fair 
regularity to turn out horses with pretensions to win classic 
races. Major Astor’s establishment at Cliveden has not a 
long history, and yet its successes have been extraordinarily 
marked in proportion to the very few mares kept there. 


FILLY 


W. A. Rouch. FOAL 


Obviously those few mares were choicely bred, wisely selected, 
and, above all, they were extremely well mated and only on the 
highest lines. To my mind that is the policy of perfection, and 
it is the true explanation of the success of our leading breeders. 
Major Astor never concerned himself with second and third class 
sires; the best available were good enough, and that their fees 
were heavy was a detail, but one which could not be ignored 
in aiming at the best results. 

In the matter of the extremely limited dimensions of the 
stud, therefore, Major Astor has been markedly successful. He 
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BY SUNSTAR—MAID OF 
Maid of the Mist was Sceptre’s first foal. 


M.P.. AS A BREEDER. 

has just missed being phenomenally successful. 
classic success was with Winkipop in the One Thousand Guineas 
of 1910. Yet how very near he has been to others with horses 
bred at Cliveden. There is the most recent instance of Buchan: 
second both for the Two Thousand Guineas and Derby, and third 
for the St. Leger. Last year Blink was second to Gainsborough 
for the last of the War Derbys at Newmarket. In the previous 
year Magpie was only just beaten by Gay Crusader for the Two 
Thousand Guineas. What a world of difference those seconds 
meant, and viewed in this light, Major Astor has _ been 
exasperatingly unlucky. But the large view is the one to take, 
and it is that, compared with its very restricted dimensions as 


I think his only 


regards numbers, 
the Cliveder 
Stud has _ really 
done big things. 
It is something 
surely to have 
played such a 


conspicuous _ part 
in the classic races 
of recent years. 

Major Astor 
has never kept a 
stallion at Clive- 
den. Thus he has 
never made him- 
self a slave to one 
particular horse 
and has been free 
in consequence to 
select from among 
the most success- 
ful of the day. 
Bayardo and 
Sunstar have been 
his favourites. 
When his old 
mare Conjure 
was in her prime 
William the Third 
was doing ex- 
tremely well at 
the Welbeck Stud, 
and the result of their alliance was that Winkipop, a beautiful 
dark brown mare that won the One Thousand Guineas, failed 
far below expectations in the Oaks, and then showed that the 
Epsom form was all wrong by winning the Coronation Stakes at 
Ascot. 

She was trained then by W. Waugh at Kingsclere, and 
shortly afterwards Major Astor’s horses came to be trained by 
Alec Taylor at Manton. In course of time Winkipop became the 
dam of Blink, who was sired by Sunstar. Reference to Blink 
At one time he was regarded at Manton 
as being better than Gainsborough. He won the Princess 0 
Wales’ Stakes at Newmarket, but later met with a mishap in 
training, and to-day, I believe, he is a sire at the Compton Stud. 


THE MIST, Copyright. 


has been made above. 


Iam quite right in fixing on Maid of the Mist as the leading 
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matron of the stud to-day. Major Astor did not breed her. 
She was bred by Sir William Bass in 1906, by Cyllene from the 
great Sceptre. She was, in fact, Sceptre’s first foal. Now what 
about that first foal theory which causes its adherents to look 
askance on first foals as being unlikely to gain distinction on the 
racecourse ? Maid of the Mist was, as I have stated, a first foal. 
Her first foal was Hamoaze, sired by Torpoint. She could win 
races, and when she went to the stud at Cliveden her first foal 
was Buchan! Gay Crusader, too, was Gay Laura’s first foal, 
and I regard him as the best horse we have seen in recent years. 
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Major Astor bought Maid of the Mist when her breeder put her 
up for sale, and unquestionably she has contributed largely to 
the fortunes of his stud. Mr. Rouch has secured a striking picture 
of her, and she is also shown with her bay filly foal of this year by 
Sunstar. I must not forget, too, that Maid of the Mist produced 
a New Oaks winner in Sunny Jane, sired by Sunstar, The foal, 
therefore, is an own sister to Sunny Jane. 

Popinjay is another of the veteran matrons at Cliveden, 
though by no means really old, for she was foaled in 1905, being 
bred by Lord Rosebery, by St. Frusquin from Chelandry, by 
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HAMOAZE, BAY MARE BY TORPOINT—MAID OF 
THE MIST. 
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Goldfinch out of Illu- 
minata, 
clan. 


by Rusicru- 
To Bayardo she 
bred Good and Gay, 
quite a nice filly, and 
she was also the dam 
of Magpie, who, after 
coming so near winning 
the 
Guineas in 


Two Thousand 


1917, Was 
sold to Australia. 
She is the 
of the oddly named 
Popingaol, Dark 


Popingaol is 


also dam 


by 
Ronald. 


a charming type of 
mare, and it is not 
easy to fault her 
bay filly by TLem- 


berg. It is of much 
interest to give a pic- 
ture of Hamoaze, if 
account of 
She 


only on 
her son, Buchan. 
ran into a place for CHESTNUT 
the Jockey Club Stakes 

of I914, that valuable 
by Trois Temps, a son of William the Third, and—was it Third 
Trick ?—bred, too, at Cliveden. 


when race was won for Major Astor 


Sunny Jane has now a promising 
filly foal by Chaucer, a cress which z ~- 
suggests many possibilities of success. a 
First Spear is an interesting mare. She 
is by Spearmint from Third Trick, and 
[ weil recall the mad capers she cut at 
the start If I 
remember rightly there were only three 
runners on the last day of the meeting, 
and at the post she seemed to go mad, 
throwing her jockey and bolting whither 
she willed. Up to that moment she had 
those 


e* 


a 


of a race at Goodwood. 


on chance in 
enclosures where they bet, but gradually 
the odds dwindled to even money as 
time passed and the mare remained 
uncaught. However, the starter waited 
for about twenty minutes until even- 


been a 5 to I 


tually she allowed herself to be caught. 
Even then she won the race very 
much to the disgust of the 
starting price bookmakers, who had to 
pay out evens on jwhat was certainly a 
I believe she had just 


easily, 


5 to I on chance. BAY 
previously got out of hand at Manton, 
and while in training she would do the most unexpected things, 
one day being calm and placid, and another deeply stirred as if 
bearing the g} whole 

the world A 
on her back. Already 
at the stud she is the 


wrongs of 


a 


dam ot the three year 
old 


very good-looking filly 


Lady Baba, a 
which has still to win 
a race, but I think she 
will do so yet. In- 
the illustra- 
tions is a picture of 
Maid of the Mist’s 


yearling, Craig en Eran 


cluded in 


—that will be a mouth- 
ful for the bookmakers 


when the time comes ! 
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Major Astor breeds 


and races on the highest lines, and his association with the Turf 


FILLY FOAL BY 
is all for its good in every possible way. 
lose his interest in it. 
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SEA FISHING IN SIMON’S BAY 


ADVENTURES 


By GEORGE 


HERE are so many keen sea-fishers in the British 

Isles nowadays that I think that some notes on their 

sport in other parts of the world may be of interest. 

This is a description of my most exciting experiences 

in South Africa in the pursuit of sea fish. Simon’s 
Town is a queer little place, dominated on one side by a 
mountain topped with gorgeous heaths and wild flowers, 
and on the other side by immense docks, usually empty. 
Between them is old Admiralty House, with its lovely garden, 
and Simon’s Town itself, straggling along the road between 
the mountain and the shore, and peopled chiefly by a coloured 
parasitic population, depending directly, as we all do indirectly, 
upon the British Navy for means of existence. For the sea 
fisherman the Bay has infinite possibilities, provided that he 
takes expert advice about time, tide and locality. You can 
fish with rod or handline from the huge breakwater ; there 
your bait often seems to be anchored to the bottom. Some- 
thing tells you that there is life in the thing at the other end 
of your line, and you long for a capstan or winch to put on 
anextra strain. It isa gigantic cuttlefish. Using your whole 
strength, you may detach him from the bottom, only to see 
him let go the bait as it breaks the surface. There is but 
little sport to be had off the breakwater, but there are lessons 
to be learned. You may catch an “elf,” a sporting little 
fish, excellent eating, but take care that the eating is all done 
on your side. Once I landed a little beauty, of about half a 
pound, and treated him as I would a small trout. I put my 
thumb in his mouth to force it open and extract the hook. 
Instead of opening wider, the little jaws closed like a vice, 
overlapping, and the tip of my thumb remained inside them, 
detached from the thumb itself, which was left outside 
bleeding profusely—a_ painful proceeding, avoided by 
experienced fishers in those waters. 

For the best sport with the sea fishes of Simon’s Bay 
you must use a boat, and for work beyond the shelter of the 
breakwater the bigger the boat the better. There is grand 
fishing with a handline for Cape salmon near the lighthouse, 
well out in the bay, but it is sometimes a trying experience. 
During the summer it always seems to be blowing hard, and 
I never yet met a fisher keen enough to count sea-sickness of 
no account compared with his sport. The skipper of a certain 
Brixham trawler has a tale to tell of a friend in whose honour 
he provided a specially solid ‘‘ plum duff” after riding for 
hours on a long glassy swell, and was promptly implored to 
return at once to harbour. As that friend was the writer of 
these notes, it may be assumed that a calm day was selected 
to try for Cape salmon by the lighthouse. We dropped anchor 
in deep water near a ridge of rocks, fixing our position by 
cross-bearings known only to the initiated, and in about an 
hour and a quarter caught a heavier weight of fish than I have 
ever seen “landed” in the time, about 40olb. The method 
sounds simple enough. We used big hooks, with huge chunks 
of mackerel as bait and no leads to weight our lines, two of 
which were held by expert Malay fishermen. These Malays at 
first caught at least three fish to our one. We soon found out 
the reason. 

The weight of the great length of line we had to 
use, and the pull of the tide, made it very difficult to feel 
When a fish had taken the bait. Then again, knowing that 
we were after twenty-pounders, we treated them with respect 
and “ played ’”’ them, thereby losing much skin from our 
fingers, wasting much time, and sometimes losing our fish. 
he long nervous fingers of the Malays helped them to feel 
the least little tug, and instantly they hauled up, hand over 
hand, got their fish to the surface and into the boat without 
leaving them time to diagnose the situation. Well, if 
catching fish is the only object of the fisherman, no matter 
how they are caught, I think that about twenty fish 
weighing 4oolb. in an hour and a quarter should satisfy 
anyone, 

But, from the sportsman’s point of view, Simon’s Bay 
has better to offer when the ‘“snook” is about. Let me 
Introduce him. On your way through the street of the little 
town you will notice him first with your nose. You will then 
see him hanging up, split open and smoked, by the sides of 
many doorways of houses and shops, and when properly 
cured and cooked Cape “ snook” is by no means to be despised. 


WITH SNOOK. 


SOUTHCOTE. 


You may have a talk with some expert, who warns you to 
beware of being bitten when you are extracting your hook 
from the mouth of a snook. You will see a Malay fisherman, 
directly he gets one into the boat, clasp it firmly under his 
left arm to hold its head steady; then a tremendous blow 
on the top of the fish’s head with a boat’s stretcher, belaying 
pin, or what not, to stop the snapping of its jaws, and then 
the hook can be safely removed. While waiting for our boat 
we were told a gruesome story of an old fisherman who had 
abandoned these precautions, was bitten in the hand by the 
poisonous teeth of a snook, and “ before they could get him 
home to Kalk Bay he was a corp!” 

So much for snook in general. Now for the snook that 
gave me one of my most exciting experiences in forty years of 
fishing, in sea water and in fresh. This time I had only one 
companion, an Oxford Undergraduate, who had come out on a 
short visit to South Africa, and our boat was a very small 
one, a little r2ft. skiff, belonging to the Flagship of the Cape 
Squadron. The snook were good enough at that time to come 
close inshore, so we could keep well under the shelter of the 
breakwater, and there was no need to venture out into the nasty 
lop in the open bay. Before leaving England I had provided 
myself with a sea rod with a whole cane butt and a greenheart 
top—quite a short rod, as a long one would be unwieldy to 
handle in a boat. It was impossible to get ashore to land 
a fish, as one does with a salmon, and a snook plays like a 
salmon, only very much more so. He turns mad directly 
he is hooked and makes wild runs incessantly, every bit of 
him wriggling and tugging furiously to get free. With so 
short a rod it is not easy to master such a fish, so I had also 
provided myself with an immense Nottingham reel, holding 
about 200yds. of line. The first snook we can deal with 
briefly. He tore line off the reel as soon as he was hooked, 
but all went well and we got him alongside and gaffed him 
in about five minutes. He weighed between glb. and rolb. 
Now for the great experience. 

The second snook that I hooked made a mighty run, 
the reel screeching on hot bearings as he went. Before his 
run was at an end the reel came off the rod, banged down 
on one of the thwarts of the boat, and bounded overboard, 
sinking, spinning as it went, to the bottom of the sea. There 
was I helpless, holding up my rod, with a mad fish at one end 
of the line and a big reel at the other end, both making off 
at speed. They say a drowning man remembers all the events 
of his life during his last few minutes. I have always wondered 
how they know that he does, but in my own great emergency 
I wished that I could remember whether I had fixed the end 
of my line firmly to the drum in the middle of the big reel. 
Anyhow, it was too late to do so, and the only chance was to 
retrieve the reel from the bottom, meanwhile “ hand-lining ” 
the fish as best I could. It was impossible, of course, to control 
his mad rushes in any way. My “ crew ”’ rose to the occasion 
splendidly, got hold of the line in the direction of the reel, 
and hauled in hand over hand while I kept the recovered line 
clear of everything in the boat so that the fish could run it 
out if he wanted to, which he did, frequently. By hauling 
up full speed hand over hand my companion recovered the 
reel, still spinning, with plenty of line on the drum, after 
several inetfective attempts, as the reel sank spinning again 
whenever he slacked the line for a second to grab it. Landing 
that reel was as exciting a sport as landing any fish, but at 
last it was in the boat. The next step was to wind up on the 
reel the 8o0yds. or so of slack line, taking care to get no kinks 
in it when the fish was taking the line out in one direction 
and the reel in the other. 

At last the line was on the reel, and the reel on the butt 
of the rod; the fish seized that moment to make a rush across 
under the bows of the boat, followed by another rush back again 
across the stern, a manoeuvre which a few minutes before 
would have defeated us by making a bight of line round the 
part with which we were hauling the reel up from the bottom. 
The rest of the struggle followed the normal course, and the 
snook was in the boat in about twenty minutes—seeming like 


twenty hours—from the time when he was hooked. He 
weighed 12lb. So ended the most exciting experience 


I ever had when sea fishing, either in Simon’s Bay or 
elsewhere. 
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TYTTENHANGER— Li 
HERTFORDSHIRE, ) 


THE SEAT OF 


THE EARL OF CALEDON. 





HE date of the building of the present house of 
Tyttenhanger is a little bit of a mystery. Mr. J. E. 
Cussans, who published his “ History of Hertford- 
shire’ in 1879-81, is quite certain that it was built 
in 1654, but does not mention his authority for this 

statement. The Victoria History of the County, on the 

other hand, is hazy on the subject in the same manner as the 

Historical Monument Commissioners, who in their report 

slur over the difficulty by telling us that it was “ built by Sir 

Henry Blount, who inherited it in 1654, but the brickwork 


= FA 
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is characteristic of a later period.” As Sir Henry lived till 
1682, and as the “later period” of the brickwork is not 
specified, we are left in a complete fog by the official specialists 
and must try to work our own way out of it into a clearer 
atmosphere. 

Lying three miles south-west of St. Albans, the manor of 
Tyttenhanger was an early possession of its great abbey, 
and here, under the Plantagenets, the abbots were wont to 
reside when the cares and duties of their high office made a 
period of rest desirable. Indeed, Abbot Michel, a gentle and 
devout man who was elected in 
1336, found it was hardly quiet 
enough, because nearness to 
the highway between London 
and St. Albans led to its being 
a house of call for importunate 
guests. That the abbey itself 
should be a place of rest and 
entertainment for all travellers 
from the King downwards was 
right enough, although costly: 
but that its chief's privacy 
and purse should be invaded 
in his sylvan retreat was so 
objectionable to Michel that 
he pulled down the Tytten- 
hanger dwelling, sold the 
material, and set in order for 
his occupation the more re- 
mote manor of Bradway. His 
successors, however, were more 
hospitably and lavishly in- 
clined, and John de la Moot 
was busy with a new house at 
Tyttenhanger when he died 
in 1401. Not only here, but at 
the Abbey and at Oxford he 
was an eager and expensive 
builder. The construction of 
a “princely residence’’ for 
himself was, however, con- 
demned by his chronicler as 
an imprudent extravagance 
and a great forgetfulness of 
duty to his monastery. The 
estates, we are told, were 
burdened and neglected, hos- 
pitality and alms diminished, 
and the Abbot was so much at 
Tyttenhanger superintending 
the works that “religion 
perished.” Strong feeling 
against him prevailed when 
the unfinished Tyttenhanger 
itself closed his career. He 
caught a pleurisy there of 
which he died. Ten years 
later it was completed by his 
successor, and it became a 
favourite resort of the abbots 
and their guests. Here it was 
that Henry VIII came in 1525 
to take refuge from the sweat- 
ing sickness. Wolsey had 
added the St. Albans abbacy 
to his endless list of eccle- 
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have joined the King at 
Tyttenhanger had he not been 
told that there was no room 
for him. But Russell, who 
was in attendance, reports to 
the Cardinal that the King 
is “very well and merrier,” 
likes the house well, and, where- 
as in his rapid change from 
place to place “ in great feare 
and trouble for this plague” 
he had hitherto always left 
some of his entourage behind 
him sick of it, here there had 
been no case of it whatever, 
“whereof his Majesty is very 
well recomforted. I would not 
for all the good in England 
but that he had come to your 
Grace’s house.” Shortly it 
was “his Grace’s house ”’ no 
longer. His fall and death 
came in the following year, 
The abbey, heavily in debt, 
had another decade of 
troubled existence, and then a 
wintry day, as the year 1539 
closed, saw Thomas Pope, with 
others, wending their way to 
St. Albans to receive the 
surrender from the last of the 
abbots. 

Son of a small Oxfordshire 
landowner, Thomas Pope was 
a petty official of the Court 
of Chancery in 1532, when he 
attracted the attention of 
Lord Chancellor Audley and 
places of more profit and 
power soon came to him. He 
obtained a grant of arms, a 
knighthood and the friendship 
of Thomas Cromwell, the 
“hammer of the monks,” at 
the period when the dissolution 
ofthe monasteries was in pro- 
gress. When the lesser ones 
were suppressed in 1536 the 
Court of Augmentation was set 
up to deal with their property 
tothe King’sadvantage. When, 
three years later, the greater 
cnes were added to its scope 
it also proved very much to 
the advantage of its officials, 
of whom Thomas Pope became 
treasurer. He was fully alive 
to his opportunities, and of the 
score of manors which he ulti- 
mately accumulated by gift or 
purchase nearly all had been 
monastic property. The house 
and manor of Tyttenhanger 
was granted to him on easy 
terms as Henry,VIII lay dying 
in 1547, and it was a con- 
venient country place to come 
to from his London house at 
Clerkenwell, formerly a nun- 
nery. The policy of suppress- 
ing religious houses had suited 
his acquisitiveness, but the 
policy of suppressing the Pope 
offended his conscience, and 
his biographer tells us that 
under Edward VI he “ did not 
comply with the times. He 
was appointed jto no- office 
nor enjoyed any favour in this 
reign.” But under Edward’s 
Catholic sister he blossomed 
forth as a favourite official, 
was of her privy council, and, 
with Bonner and others, served 
on the commission for the 
more effectual suppression ol 
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heretics. Well tutored under Henry $VIII, 
however, he knew how to trim his sails, so 
that when Elizabeth was placed under his care 
in 1555 ‘ he behaved with the utmost tender- 
ness and respect, residing with her at Hatfield 
rather as an indulgent and_ affectionate 
guardian than as an officious or rigorous 
governor.” Although so many of Mary’s 
supporters and co-religionists had shared in 
the despoiling of the monasteries that she could 
not hint at a policy of restitution, Sir Thomas, 
especially as ‘he was childless, felt that part 
of his lands should go to the support of a 
quasi-religious corporation. Purchasing the 
buildings of the Oxford house of the Durham 
Abbey, he housed a president, twelve fellows 
and eight scholars in the repaired premises 
in 1555, and obtained a royal charter for 
the establishment and endowment of the 
College ‘‘ of the Holy and Undivided Trinity.” 
Tyttenhanger, at first included in the endow: 
ments, was reconveyed to him on the condition 
that he and his heirs after him presented 
annually to the president and fellows a fat 
buck and a hogshead of claret. But he had 
not the good fortune that had attended his first 
Sovereign, for he was not there when an 
epidemic, rife in London, struck him down at 
his house at Clerkenwell in 1559. Buried, as he 
had directed, with great pomp a tSt. Stephen’s 
Walbrook, his remains were transferred eight 
years later to the chapel of his Oxford 
College, where the Wren rebuilding did not 
destroy, though it somewhat conceals, the 
monument with the alabaster effigies of himself 
and his second wife. His third wife survived 
him and had Tyttenhanger, where she lived 
and died thirty-four years later. She was a 
Blount of Osbaston and, like Sir Thomas, was 
thrice married. It was as the widow of 
Anthony Basford that he had married her, and 
after his death she became the wife of Sir Hugh 
Paulet, an official and soldier of Henry VIII who 
for gallant conduct at the Siege of Boulogne 
had been rewarded with manors and knighthood. 
He left his wife a widow for the third time, 
and as her Basford son and only child died 


in her lifetime, her successor in 1591 was her 
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Thomas Pope Blount, whom James I knighted at his accession 
in 1603. Of his two sons, the elder succeeded him in 1639 
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Showing the unsymmetrical arrangement of windows, not only ov this side but also, to the east. 
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but died a bachelor fifteen years later, so that the younger 
one at the age of fifty-two became possessed of the house 
wherein he had been born in 1602. It was still the “ princely 
residence,’ the building of which had been a gravamen 
against Abbot John. It had been somewhat altered and 
repaired, no doubt, by subsequent abbots and lay owners, 
but was certainly old-fashioned, if not decayed, when Sir 
Henry Blount, whose fame as a traveller had earned him a 
knighthood in 1640, hung up his hat in his late brother’s 
hall, the medieval character of which would be unsympathetic 
to one who had more than once visited Italy. That he pulled 
it down and rebuilt it all agree; the uncertainty is whether 
we are to class it as a pre or a post Restoration house. 

Mr. Cussans, as we have seen, has no doubts on the subject. 
He is quite positive that “as soon as Sir Henry Blount came 
into possession of Tyttenhanger by the death of his brother 
Thomas in 1654, he pulled down the old abbatial residence 
and on the site erected the present mansion.” So far so good. 
One feels sure that a serious county historian would not make 
so categorical an assertion without having incontrovertible 
evidence. But our faith in him is shattered by his next 
phrase: “from designs furnished by Inigo Jones.’”” Why 
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has the Psychical Research Society never turned its attention 
to Inigo Jones? For half a century after his death he is 
resolutely declared to have gone on “ furnishing designs ” 
in a most liberal manner. Everywhere, if we believe what 
we are told, we find houses having such an origin. And at 
Tyttenhanger we have not merely to rely on local hearsay 
and family tradition, but on the weighty words of the author 
of the massive tomes of a nineteenth century Hertfordshire 
history! To make possible the theory of the Jones author- 
ship of Tyttenhanger needs the invention of a long story of 
how Thomas Blount had intended to rebuild years before 
his death, how he had applied to Inigo Jones who made plans 
and elevations, how he had failed in his purpose, and how 
Henry, looking over his dead brother’s papers in 1654, had 
come across the designs of the now demised architect, and had 
at once adopted and carried them out. And even here inven- 
tion must not cease, for we still have to account for the 
awkward circumstance that neither the plan nor elevations 
of Tyttenhanger are at all typical of the known work and 
designing of Inigo Jones. As to that Mr. Cussans can be no 
guide, as he does not even definitely dismiss as absurd the 
belief that the staircase (Fig. 7) is a survival from the abbatial 
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period, but merely is “inclined to doubt the assertion,” 
not so much on the grounds of style as because “ supposing 
that the staircase was in the old house, the building of 1411 
must have contained four stories of the same height as at 
present—a supposition which is highly improbable.” The 
stair, in all its details, is characteristic of the manner intro- 
duced by John Webb at Thorpe Hall and Forde Abbey within 
Commonwealth times and which continued after the Restora- 
tion, as we have recently seen at Eltham. John Webb was 
never out of England and, despite his training by and admira- 
tion for Inigo Jones, never discarded native habit in both 
planning and designing to the same extent as men steeped 
in the Renaissance of the land of its birth. Travel through 
Italy and residence in Rome made Inigo Jones and Roger 
Pratt confirmed classics. Thus at Coleshill they saw eye to eye, 
and even if the latter had not consulted the former, as we saw 
was the case, it would still have been characteristic of the 
methods and ideas which first took shape in England at the 
Whitehall Banqueting House. Not so Tyttenhanger. Not 
only does it fail to reveal the hand, in large measure it has 
escaped even the influence of the master. In less measure that 
is also true of Thorpe, and the lapses from the purer Italianism 
are so similar that there is every reason to conclude that 
Henry Blount employed John Webb. Though not an official 
of the Commonwealth like Oliver St. John, Blount was, like 
Sir George Pratt, so far sympathetic cr unhostile towards it that 
his property and purse were unaffected by it, and there is 
much at Tyttenhanger in favour of a date before rather 
than after the Restoration, despite the rubbed brickwork, 
which the Report of the Ancient Monuments Commission 
declares “is characteristic of a later pericd.” 
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is typical 
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house plan 
initiated in 
England 
by Jones 
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later school 
of his fol- 
lowers. In © 570 10 r0feer 
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of the one SKETCH PLAN OF GROUND FLOOR. 
elevation a Probable distribution of rooms under Charles II. 
great hall, x. Front entrance, now garden door. 2. 
central] f screen and 3. Hall, now dining-room. 


entered, 1S 5 and 6. Withdrawing rooms. 7. 


backed by hall. 8. Sitting - parlour, now 





Passage behind 
4. Main staircase 
Back hall, now front 


library. 9. Kitchen 


a preat 10. Back stair. 
chamber of 
equal proportions opening on to the opposite elevation. 


Neither at Thorpe nor at Tyttenhanger do we find this, 
and, despite later alterations, we trace a clinging to the old 
English plan of a hall entered at one end behind screens. 
But as the new ideas so far prevailed that the house was 
two rooms thick, this passage-way, instead of being merely 
of hall breadth, is continued through until the outward wall 
and a corresponding outward doorway are reached. That is 
still quite evident at Thorpe, where the 1850 changes were 
slight, but is cloaked at Tyttenhanger by more considerable 
alterations. The south and 
principal elevation (Fig. 2) is 
no longer that of arrival and 
entry. It opens on toa garden 
terrace, while a front door 
and entrance hall have been 
established on the north side, 
which was originally deemed 
so unimportant a back that 
symmetry was discarded 


(Fig. 6). As the plan suggests, 
the south door will 
have opened into a_ space 


screened or partitioned off on 
the left from the hall, from 
the back of which a decorated 
archway with double doors 
led to the great staircase. 
Ascending to the first floor 
the + visitor found himself 
on a landing (Fig. 9) sym- 
metrically set with doorways 


so sumptuous that the 
rooms they serve were 
evidently those of  chif 
importance in the house, 


while the “living parlour,” 


as at Coleshill, will have 
been on the ground floor 
to} the right of the hall 


close to the kitchens, which 
were not in the basement. 
That parlour is now the 
library, and the hall is the 
dining-room. Whether at 
the back there was a single 
space commensurate with the 
present hall or a passage to 
the doorway and a small room 
beside it would need close 
investigation to decide, but the 
latter was and is the arrange- 
ment of the similar space at 
Thorpe. 

The peculiarity of 
Tyttenhanger is the placing ol 
the staircases one on each 
side of this space, with windows 
on to the north elevation set 
to suit the staircases in 
defiance of symmetry. This, 
in a design for a new house, 
would have been intolerable te 
Inigo Jones, and is even 
unlike Webb. Thorpe, like 
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Coleshill, is an unbroken parallelogram and has 
on all four sides a completely symmetrical 
fenestration. Tyttenhanger has projecting wings 
in the Old English manner. This, however, did 
pass muster with the late Stuart purists, being 
adopted by Pratt in 1664 for Lord Clarendon’s 
great London house, and occurring in still later 
houses like Belton. But the eccentric window 
scheme on three sides of Tyttenhanger is an 
unaccountable lapse, and would almost have 
shocked the Elizabethans. Granted that the 
staircases gave a strong interior reason for this 
to the north, which, being treated as a back, did 
not matter so much, why, to the east (Fig. 6) 
do we find not only the usual and correct 
single mullioned windows, but others with two 
transomes, then most antiquated and unfashion- 
able? And why, on the important and more 
richly treated west side (Fig. 3), are the windows 
grouped independently as a pair and a trio, it 
being the first floor central window of this group 
and not of the whole elevation that is given 
pride of place and sumptuously environed by an 
elaborate rubbed brick pedimented frame—a 
counterpart to that occupying, quite correctly, 
the central position of the south side? That 
side alone conformed to the architectural rule of 
its day, and if the lead lights: (complete on the 
north side) were replaced in the nineteen windows 
from which they have been removed, it would 
be a rare and perfect example thereof. Stone 
is only used for the plinth, and this may well 
have been a re-use of old abbatial material. For 
the rest brick is used ;_ for the walling a roughish, 
salrmon red brick with many variant hues, hard 
but open textured, incorporating much small 
gravel and with no great exactness of size, but 
ranging round 8ins. long and 2}ins. high ; for the 
dresswork a brick of same make but more firmly 
mixed and regularly baked, soft enough to be cut 
and rubbed. Much character is thus given to the 
window architraves and pediments, and the 
difference in texture is well seen in the illustration 
of the porch (Fig. 1), where bits of the rough 
walling peep through the magnolia plants and 
contrast with the finer texture and neater joints 
of the moulded door and window framing. 
Like the rubbed brick, the porch head is such 
as we expect in a Queen Anne house. No form 
of porch was favoured by Inigo Jones, but Webb 
evidently thought it a normal and right feature 
for a northern climate, and made a departure 
by retaining it at Thorpe, but in form and 
detail bringing it into line with the style his 
master had introduced. There we find complete 
pillared porches on both elevations. At Tytten- 
hanger there is merely a pedimented casing to 
the north entrance, while to the south, richly 
carved cantilevers support a far projecting head, 
of which a boldly carved egg and tongue, such 
as we have seen at Coleshill, is the principal mofz/. 
The wooden cantilevers spring from an exactly 
fitting rubbed brick panelled pilaster, showing 
that the whole composition is one design. 
Another excellent feature is the bold brick rusti- 
cation of the chamfer-edged coigns which, on 
the south side, occurs not only at the outward but 
also at the inward angles of the wings. Unlike 
Coleshill and Thorpe, the cornice is_ plain ; 
above a brick architrave is an unenriched plaster 
frieze with only a small moulding between it 
and the equally plain soffit of the boldly over- 
hanging eaves. There is homely dignity about 
the ample tile-hung hipped roof, from which 
rise symmetrically placed chimney-stacks, of 
which the two finest are those on the south side. 
They occupy, the roof angles, coming through as 
plain plinths from which rise the shapely 
panelled shafts with modillioned cornice. The 
effect from below looking up at these house 
angles (Figs. 4 and 5) is one of stately 
loftiness—an admirable grouping and use of well 
chosen but simple materials. The crowning 
feature is a cupola. This is placed centrally on 
the southern ridge of the roof, for Tyttenhanger 
Is not on the “ platform ”’ 
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with Inigo Jones and his followers, but has a central valley. 
So placed, there is no doubt that from below a cupola looks 
best, for it shows its full construction with no hiding of half 
its base. The south front of Tyttenhanger is a very complete 
thing, and of additional interest if, as seems probable, it is one 
of our earliest examples of a large and elaborate use of cut and 
rubbed brickwork. That cannot be a later introduction. 
Not only is it used in structural fashion, and with more 
or less detail on all four sides, but it is in association with 
mullioned window frames, which certainly would have been 
replaced by sashes had the brick architraving been a later 
introduction. The character of the brick and its treatment 
on the simpler north side coincide exactly with Ball’s Park, 
another Hertfordshire house reputed to be of pre-Restoration 
date. That Tyttenhanger cannot possibly date from the 
days of William or Anne, when brick thus treated, but still 
more finely mide and set, was in full use, is proved not 
only by its window frames and _ other earlier exterior 
features, but also by interior decorations, such as the first 
floor lobby doorways, which are quite typical of Webb’s 
work and of the manner which prevailed in the middle and 
not in the closing years of the seventeenth century. A 
broken architrave, even more proncunced than at Thorpe 
or Thorney and bursting out half way up like an abnormal 
growth, is the characteristic of the smaller doorways at each 
end of the landing (Fig. 10). The great doorway facing 
the stair and giving into an ante-chamber has no break 
to the architrave, but has, at half height, an inward curling 
scroll quite in Webb’s Thorpe manner, and the flanking 
pilasters break out into a variant of the same motif. 
The pair of doorways facing each other in the lobby have 
the richly carved panelled pilasters, of which we found 
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various instances at Thorpe, and both the general design 
and varied details of all the doorways have their counter- 
part at that house, so that the only possible argument against 
Webb authorship is that they rather out-Webb Webb—thev 
display his “ pretty fancy” rather than his classic training ; 
they are the uprising of his fundamental, native, Flemish- 
derived instinct against the severe discipline imposed by 
Inigo Jones. Of such criticism the staircase is free. It isa 
very good example of the style which began at Thorpe and 
prevailed all through Charles II’s reign. The general lines, as 
well as all the details, are well designed-—newel-posts, string- 
course, pendants, as well as the great, boldly treated and finely 
composed acanthus-leaved panels. The execution is not as 
fine as was afterwards reached—say, at Cassiobury and 
Tythrop—but it is full of verve and crispness. The balus- 
trading scheme is repeated on the wall side in plain panelling, 
but the carved fruit baskets are there—halved or quartered 
as the situation demands (Fig. 10)—on the pilasters that 
face the posts. The individuality of the Tyttenhanger 
staircase lies in its extension. Unlike Thorpe and Eltham, 
which serve the first and principal floor only, it continues 
upwards in all its spacious richness, rising from the first to 
the second floor (Fig. 12), and springing up again to 
serve the roof rooms, where the landing panels (Fig. 11), facing 
a strong light, show the carver’s craftsmanship at its best. 
The reason of this exceptionally liberal development of 
the main staircase may well be that Sir Henry attached 
importance and desired an ample approach to his chapel, 
which he placed on the second floor, and to a gallery which, 
in Elizabethan fashion, he stretched from end to end of 
one of the two main roof spaces. Of these, however, more 
next week. H. AVRAY TIPPING. 





THE SMALL VERMIN CALLED MITES 


Studies on Acari. |—The Genus Demodex. Owen, by Stanley 
Hirst. London, 1919. Sold by Longmans, Green and Co., B. Quaritch, 
Limited, Dulau and Co., and at the British Muscum (Natural History). 
Price 10s. 

EMODEX is a mite, and mites belong to the great 
group arachnida, which includes such diverse creatures 
as the extinct trilobites, the recent and marine king 
crab, the terrestrial scorpions, spiders, pseudoscorpions, 
harvestmen and some other less known animals. 

The acari, or mites and ticks, show no trace of segments in the 

hinder part of their bodies, the abdomen ; they have the openings 

of their breathing tubes far forward and their legs Fave five 
joints. They are, as their rame indicates, small creatures, the 
giant among them, a tick, measuring, perhaps, the half of an 
inch in length, while some are so small as to be invisible to the 
naked eye—a fact that may have inspired Pope’s lines : 

Say what the use, were finer optics giv’n 

T’ inspect the mite. 

But Pope was no zoologist and Coubiless knew little or nothing 

about the matter. 

Mites are unassuming little things, retiring in their habits, 
shunning the world, avoiding the glitter of popularity. To know 
them you must seek for them, yet they are practically ubiquitous. 
They are found 

From Greenland’s icy mountains 
To India’s coral strand. 

Wherever there is vegetation or organic débris there they abound. 

Unseen, unsuspected, but perpetually and unobtrusively at 

work, they, from the human point of view, do some good, but 

more harm. Although, as scavengers, they are, to some extent, 
beneficent, as devourers of food supplies, and as parasites of 
living plants and animals, they undoubtedly do much damage. 

Only one of the very numerous species is of any commercial 

value, and that only to a very limited extent. A dye is, however, 

extracted in the East Indies from a local ‘“‘ harvest mite” 

(Trombidium tinctorum). 

A few, such as the “‘ red spider,’’ so common in our green- 
houses, and the irritating bkarvest-mite (Tr. holosericeum) are as 
gorgeous as cardinals and with much the same colour scheme. 
The latter is especially common in hot, dry seasons during June 
and July, among the chalk-down flora near the sea. Its six-legged 
larva pierces the skin and causes an intolerable irritation; the 
eight-legged adult, kowever, attacks only plants. But the 
majority of mites, whether they live in the sea or in the fresh water 
or on land, are quiet in their make-up, inconspicuous in their 
coloration, almost drab in their hues. 

The sugar mite, the cheese mite and many species that live 
on stored grain, do infinite harm to the food of man, and so 
catholic is their taste that one species flourishes on a diet of 
strychnine beans. Many mites form galls on trees, especially 
on the alder, sycamore, pear-tree, ash, mulberry and many others. 


‘ ” 
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The common “ nail-gall”’ of the lime is, perhaps, the best known 
of these mite galls. Some live in the most unlikely places, such 
as the lungs and air-sacs of birds, and thence they migrate into 
the interior of the body. Others come to rest at the base of 
the feathers or even make their way into the hollow shait. 
Domestic fowls suffer severely from a species which burrows 
under the scales of their feet. Their presence induces ti e secretion 
of a chalky matter which lames the fowl and causes considerable 
loss to the poultry keeper. 

The two mites which are the commonest parasites in man 
and domestic animals are Sarcopies and Demodex. Various 
species of both genera burrow in the skin of cattle, etc. The 
species of the first named genus, which infests man, is S. scabei, 
and it produces that very unpleasant disease, the itch, which 
was so great a nuisance to all armies in the war. It 1s: a 
most prolific mite, and it has been calculated that the progeny 
oi a single couple, should all survive, would at the end of three 
months amount to one million and a |alf individuals. In spite 
of the Budget, it is difficult to grasp such great numbers. Years 
ago one remembers the effort made by Professor S=aler oi 
Harvard to impress upon his class the appalling fertility of an 
equally prolific pest, the plant-louse. ‘“‘ If,’ he said, ‘* two 
aphides pair and all their children survive and all the grand- 
cnildren survive and all the great-grandchildren survive, and so 
on, at the end of one year you would have a column of plant-lice 
with a cross section of one square mile, advancing into space with 
the velocity of light !’’ Professor Shaler succeeded in his effort 
and duly impressed his class. ; 

Mr. Hirst has recently published a systematic account of 
the second parasitic mite common in man. So common is it 
that Gmeiner, who sought especially for the human species 
(Demodex folliculorum), is of the opinion that it “‘ occurs in the 
skin of practically every human being.’”’ Yet, with rare exceptions, 
it causes no disease and practically no inconvenience to its host. 
The mite lives in the hair-follicles and sebaceous glands of the 
skin and at times is found in the wax of the ear. It is a very 
minute little creature, almost microscopic, elongate, with a 
long abdomen ringed about with many rings. Our author has 
added little to our knowledge of the structure or of the life history 
of the parasite, but he confirms Berlese’s statement that each 
of the eight legs has five joints, and not three, as previous writers 
have averred, and he is of the opinion that two small openings 
near the front are the spiracles of the respiratory system and not 
glands, as Czokor thought. Little is known of the life history 
of these parasites, and one can only infer that they pass from 
host to host by personal contact. 

Many species inhabit other mammals and are found in per- 
fectly healthy animals. Mice, dormice, field mice, rabbits, sheep, 
hedgehogs, etc., may be heavily infected and show no signs ot 
even discomfort. On the other hand, their presence in the skin 


of dogs aids and prepares the way for the infection of a bacterium 
(Staphylococcus pyogenes albus), which sets up a serious disease 
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known to veterinary surgeons as follicular-or-red-mange. Other 
species of demodex cause skin disease or mange in cattle, horses 
and cats, and one of the merits of the present monograph is the 
detailed account of the methods for alleviating the trouble. 

But the real merit of the work lies in the systematic account 
of the sixteen species which make up the genus; all but three of 
these the author has seen and studied. In addition to the hosts 
mentioned above, demodex is found in the skin of bats, goats, 
deer, rats, voles, stoats and pigs. There are thirteen excellent 
plates, and the printing is almost luxurious; still, it only extends 
over forty-four pages, and the booklet is unbound. The charge 
of ros. for such an exiguous volume will, we fear, place it out of 
the reach of many of those best qualified to make good use of it, 


An Author in Wonderland, by Keble Howard. (Chatto and Windus, 
10s. 6d.) 
A READER, possibly not a very profound one, once said that he always read 
a preface after he had read the book, as he could understand neither if he 
reversed the process. A dedication, on the other hand, often throws an 
unexpected little flame of light on what follows. Even it be only ‘‘ To Mary”’; 
how bright burns the tiny flame for Mary herself and how it clears up little 
mysteries for Mary’s friends! But occasionally comes a dedication which 
is a bonfire of illumination, as in this book of Keble Howard’s: 
To the whole Army of Civilian Workers in Great Britain during the 
War, 1914—1918, and particularly to the noble Girls and Women who 
shouldered men’s burdens with amazing courage and admitted success, 
I desire to dedicate this very imperfect appreciation of their patriotic 
devotion. 
Positively a little review in itself, you see. We all know Keble Howard’s 
charming stories. Nowit is no smallthing to have a war book written by a 
witty pen; the grim factsstand out all the blacker in consequence. On the 
whole, though, this particular book does not deal with the most ghastly 
side of war. It is an amazing account of work done in our own land, in the 
earth beneath and in the waters round it, where the deep sea fisherman 
“knows his ocean-bed as completely as a taxi-driver worthy of his fare 
knows his London.” Though Keble Howard was beyond the age limit 
for fighting men, he served his country both in blue and in khaki, first in the 
Anti-Aircraft Service and afterwards in the Royal Flying Corps, where he 
spent much of his time ruling ledgers with great verve and accuracy. Finally, 
after three and a half years of war, the Wellington House Propaganda 
Department asked for his services. ‘‘ I was to have the chance of serving 
my country in the manner for which I was best suited. A ‘ war amazement,’ 
if you like!’’ So Keble Howard began his now well known propaganda 
pamphlets. He went north to visit shipyards; south, to a Devonshire 
farm run by women; east, to the deep-sea fishermen; and west, to the 
coal mines. And as he travelled he wrote his pamphlets and gathered 
materials for this most readable book. One of the most interesting chapters 
is about the Land Girls. The author gives a genuine examination paper 
dealing with motor tractors. ‘‘ I would like you to look through the following 
paper, in which this pupil had obtained 80 per cent., and ask yourself whether 
after four or six weeks’ training, you would guarantee to do the same.” 
But the present reviewer avoids that page with horror. Three of the four 
sections of the book deal with work in and round Great Britain, but the most 
marvellous is the fourth, ‘‘ The Glory of Zeebrugge,”’ which is ‘‘ the wonderful 
story of Zeebrugge as I extracted it, not without difficulty, from several of 
the leading spirits of that super-human achievement.” ‘‘ There is nothing 
more gallant—there could be nothing more gallant—if the annals of the 
British Navy. Not one man expected to come back.” Ah! may many, 
many people read these pages. 


Edward Wyndham Tennant, by Pamela Glenconner. (The Bodley 
Head, 21s.) 

LADY GLENCONNER has succeeded in writing a beautiful biography 
of Edward Wyndham Tennant, the son whom she lost in the war. Perhaps 
it might be said that she could not fail. The short life which she had to portray 
was as flawless as that of a healthy boy can be, and Edward Tennant, or 
“Bim” as his mother prefers to call him, was equally healthy in body and 
mind, He went to the war unusually early, even at a time when the youth 
of England was tugging at the leash to get into the fighting line. The reason 
was that he was originally destined for the diplomatic .service, and left 
Winchester College at the age of seventeen. ‘In August, 1914,” says his 
mother, ‘‘ Bim found himself free from the bondage of school, and ready to 
After explaining how war appealed to his sense of romance, 
She says, very wisely, that those who love him “ will remember that the 
first years of the War were his, as the early morning, before the world was 
humb with pain and broken, before things were stale and tired as they 
became.” Those who had the privilege of reading the fine letters which he 
wrote his mother from France will readily understand with what gaiety 
and courage and resolution he took up his duties at the front. ‘“‘ Darling 
Moth’,” he said in one of his last letters, “‘ I am so thankful to be alive. I 
Suppose you have heard who are dead? Guy Baring, Raymond Asquith, 
Sloper Mackenzie, and many others. It is a terrible list.” That was written 
on September 18th, and on September 22nd, two days before he fell, he 
wrote: ‘*T always carry four photos of you when we go into action, one 
is in my pocket-book, two in that little leather book, and one round my 
neck.” The story of his death is told in a sentence. ‘ Bim was sniping 
when he was killed absolutely instantaneously by a German sniper. His 
body is buried in a cemetery near Guillemont. The grave is close to that 
of Raymond Asquith, and we are placing a Cross upon it and railing it round 
to-day.” This is a letter from his commanding officer. He was one of those 
young Englishmen whose names ought to live for ever. If we think in how 
many other cases fine talents, alluring prospects, great futures, well founded 
hopes, were sacrificed on the altar of country, we may form some dim idea 
of the cost in England’s most precious treasure of withstanding the German 
bid jor dominion, 
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Unexplored New Guinéa, by Wilfred N. Beaver. (Seeley, Service and 
Co., 25s. nett.) 
THE author of this book, a lieutenant in the Australian Imperial Forces, 
was killed at Polygon Wood on September 26th, 1917, after successfully 
leading his men through the wood. Thus the cause of Empire and humanity 
lost one whom it could ill afford to spare. Prior to joining the Army he had 
advanced the interests of the Empire for many years as a resident magistrate 
in the wildest districts of British New Guinea. The book deals with its 
most fortnidable division, the vast, unknown West where the missionaries 
Messrs. Chalmers and Tompkins fell in the cause of Christianity a short time 
before. Illustrated with unique photographs and told in simple, modest 
language which can hardly fail to grip the reader, are the experiences of the 
author, the customs of the native inhabitants and their transitions from head- 
hunting and cannibalism to a state of civilisation, the way in which blank 
spaces on the map of Empire are being filled and what is involved in the 
process, together with a variety of intensely interesting subjccts connected 
with colonisation. In the work of the author and the pages contributed 
by Dr. Haddon, F.R.S., and Dr. Gunnar Landtmann, the man of science 
will find valuable additions to the ethnography of New Guinea, while the 
commercial potentialities of the division set out by the author offer additional 
knowledge of the economic resources of our island possession which is worthy 
of further investigation. All who realise our obligations to the subject native 
races under our control will find food for serious thought in the chapter 
devoted to administration and civilisation. The book throughout bears 
the undeniable stamp of sympathy and understanding, and as such will 
ever remain a valuable legacy to the Empire. It was written under con- 
ditions of great hardship during those hours of night when most of us are 
sleeping. That time would find the author at a small table or tucker-box 
in his tent bending over the manuscript in the light of a smoky hurricane 
lamp. Countless moths and insects vicd with one another in tormenting 
him ; now an anxious husband with a sick wife would disturb his work for 
medicine ; then an enthusiastic litigant, who could not wait for the morrow, 
with a trivial complaint ; he pacified them and through it all persevered 
and completed his work just before permission from his Government allowed 
him to proceed to Australia for the purpose of joining in the great adventure 
which cost him his life. The chief object of the book is to direct practical 
interest towards the development of a possession of great promise. If it 
succeeds in this, those long hours of labour in smoky lamplight among the 
swamps of New Guinea will not have been in vain, and the memory 9f a true 
explorer, one who achieved much, will have been rewarded. Through a 
printer’s error on the title page the length of service of the author in New 
Guinea is given as twenty-seven years instead of eleven—he joined on 
March 18th, 1905. EW. PB: ¢. 
Lawn Tennis for Girls, by Mlle. Lenglen, Lady Champion of the 
World. (George Newnes, ts. 6d.) 

AT Le Touquet Mlle. Lenglen has continued her triumphal progress. Mrs. 
McNeil, one of our most doughty after her 
match with Mlle. Lenglen, that the French girl made not one bad stroke 
and only two that were not quite right. For these she cried out ‘‘ Pardon !”’ 
to her father, who, as usual, was watching every stroke with eagle eye. 
When writing of her play at Wimbledon this year we said it was ordinary, 
in the sense that there were no tricks or fads: that it was lawn tennis played 
according to the orthodox rules of good style. In this little book the reader 
will find that opinion confirmed. With the help of Mr. Eustace White as 
editor, Mlle. Lenglen has described in the most lucid way exactly what 
she understands the game to be and how it should be played. Most 
books of this sort seem too often to be written with the underlying idea 
“See what a wonder I am to be able to do these amazingly difficult 
things.” Not so Suzanne Lenglen : she makes it seem so delightfully straight- 
forward that you will put down the book with a glow of excitement. The 
principal strokes are described in detail and illustrated by photographs. 
There are also admirable chapters on such important topics as ‘‘ Tactics,” 
“Tournament Play’”’ and ‘‘Common Faults.” In the chapter called ‘‘ My 
Own Game ”’ the authoress tells her short autobiography. Though the book 
is addressed to girls, there is little in it that does not apply equally to men 
(for Mlle. Lenglen plays lawn tennis, not ladies’ lawn tennis), and there are 
few players who will not improve their game enormously by studying it. 


woman players, said, 


Single-Handed Cruising, by F. B. Cooke. (Arnold, ros. 6d.) 

HALF the world, suddenly released from an unendurable strain, is now 
intent upon taking up old hobbies or making new ones, and if the world’s 
work is to be well done it is more than desirable that this should be so. To 
the man who is wondering how a love of sailing may be indulged without 
undue expense Single-handed Cruising should come most opportunely. As 
Mr. Cooke points out, ‘‘ the ideal arrangement is to have a vessel of sufficient 
size to accommodate one or two guests and yet not too large to be sailed 
single-handed at a pinch,’’ and this “‘in the absence of paid hands can be 
maintained at comparatively small cost.’’ His thirty-two chapters deal 
in detail with the subject of single-handed cruising—size of vessel, type, the 
question of rig, gear and fitments, cabin arrangements, seamanship, rule of 
the road, entering and leaving harbours are but a few of the points on which 
he has sound advice to give and practical directions that may make all the 
difference between comfort and convenience and disappointment to the 
yachtsman contemplating the possession of such a boat. It is certainly a 
book for use rather than amusement, but to anyone who has the love of the 
sea ingrained in them these details of binnacles and buoys and anchor flukes 
have an authentic charm of their own. There are here and there accounts of 
experiences, and such stories as that of the man who “shot the sun” off 
Hastings, and after hours of calculation announced: ‘‘I think there must 
be something wrong with the sextant. I’ve worked it out most carefully, 
and according to my calculations we are bang in the middle of the Island of 
Madeira,’”’ but they are only attractive garnishing to the solid, wholesome 
fare Mr. Cooke provides. A book which will make yachtsmen of some 
landsmen and help many who are already addicted to single-handed cruising 
to greater enjoyment of their sailing. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


EFFECT OF THE STRIKE 


HE strike has brought business to a standstill this 
week, and the uneasiness for a day or two before the 
crisis had a depressing influence on the market, and 
resulted in the withdrawal last week of various properties 
such as would ordinarily have met witha ready sale. Of 
the position at the moment there is no need to say anything, and it 
is equally unnecessary to prophesy—always a dangerous thing. 
CERNE ABBAS, DORSET. 

The ancient Abbey House at Cerne and the farm buildings 
realised £7,600 at Messrs. Senior and Godwin’s auction a few 
days ago at Dorchester. Melcombe Horsey was sold for £29,250 
to Mr. A. Cole, and the total realisations amounted to £97,770. 
The vendor, Mr. A. E. L. Fox Pitt Rivers, resolved not to offer 
the Cerne Giant, referred to below, and he gave the Cerne Schools 
to the Trustees, and the Wesleyan Chapel to the Parish Council. 
The Giant is a figure, 180ft. high, deeply cut, in outlines 2ft. 
wide, in the chalk of Trendle Hill, adjacent to the Manor House 
and Abbey buildings. 

Cerne Abbey is of uncertain date, but it is known that 
in A.D. 870 Aedwald, brother of St. Edmund, went to it, and 
that the Abbey was rebuilt by Ailward at the end of the tenth 
century for the Benedictines. Canute pillaged the place, but 
subsequently saw the error of his ways and became a benefactor 
of the Abbey. The chief existing relic of the ancient grandeur of 
the establishment is the gate-house, embellished with the arms 
of the Abbey and of the Earl of Cornwall. Close by is a building 
with oriel window, which was once the guest chamber of the 
Abbey. The manor house stands on the site of the Abbey itself. 
Hutchins’s ‘‘ History of Dorset ”’ enlarges on the size and sweet- 
ness of the trout in the Abbey ponds. 

Melcombe Ho.sey House embodies a considerable portion 
of the original Jacobean structure, and has finely moulded ceilings, 
and wainscoting in carved oak linen-fold design and square 
panelling. The farms and woodlands, noted for their sporting, 
extend to 1,716 acres. 

‘*THE MERMAID _INN.”’’ 

‘“The Meremaides called Nereides, it is no fabulous tale 
that goeth of them”: thus, in 1601, Philemon Holland’s quaint 
translation of ‘‘ Plinie.’’ Just then Ben Jonson began to 
acquire that turn for conviviality for which he was afterwards 
noted, and it was at the Mermaid Tavern, Cheapside, that he 
spent much time in the company of Beaumont and other 
congenial souls, though that Shakespeare was one of them is open 
to doubt. ‘‘ What things have we seen done at the ‘ Mer- 
maid’ ?”’ asks Beaumont, in his celebrated Epistle to Jonson. 
It was of the ‘“‘ Chepesyde”’ ‘‘ Mearemayd”’ that Keats wrote : 
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Souls of Poets dead and gone, 
What Elysium have ye known, 
Happy field or mossy cavern, 
Choicer than the Mermaid Tavern ? 

The lines have been quoted with reference to ‘‘ the Mermaid 
Inn” at Rye, and, while they do not relate to that house, they 
are to a certain extent applicable, for it is a hostelry of the 
fourteenth or fifteenth century. 

Thackeray’s unfinished novel of ‘‘ Denis Duval’’ deal!s 
with Rye, and he seems, according to the notes for that story, 





THE MERMAID INN, RYE. 

to have been conscious of the spirit of the place, and able to 
visualise vividly the erstwhile life of the port. Easy enough 
it is to do so still, in the panelled rooms of the Mermaid Inn, 
with its ancient fireplaces and secret staircase. Turner, Henry 
James and others have stayed in the house, which, though 
retaining its original name of Inn, is, like the New Inn, at New 
Romney, and many another house thus humbly styled, a first- 
class hotel replete with every modern comfort. Messrs. Hampton 
and Sons are to sell the property with possession and goodwill 
on October 14th. 


SUTTON SCARSDALE, DERBYSHIRE. 


The stately character of Sutton Scarsdale is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. The estate of 5,200 acres, with a 
rent roll# of 
nearly £7,000 a 
year, is for sale 
at Chesterfield, 
on November 
6th, by Messrs. 
Thurgood and 
Martin, in about 
100 lots. Fierce 
fighting took 
place in the 
days of the 
Parliamentary 
war around 
Scarsdale. The 
hall was fortified 
in the year 1643 
for Charles I by 
Nickolas Dein- 
court, Earl of 
Scarsdale, and it 
was taken at the 
point of the 
sword, the 
works were dis- 
mantled by Sir 
John Gell, and 
the Parliamen- 
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tarians from 
Bolsover _ garri- 


son _ plundered 
the mansion. 
Sutton Scars- 
dale has thus a 
considerable 
claim to be 
ranked as_his- 
torically _ inte- 
resting. It isa very comfortable as well as imposing place, and 
deservedly accounted among the principal seats in the county. 
Sutton Scarsdale was illustrated in CouNtTRY LIFE, Vol. XLV, 
pages 166 and 209. 
OAKLEY HALL, SALOP. 

Lieutenant-General Sir Philip W. Chetwode has disposed 
of Oakley Hall and 775 acres, including the park and home 
farm, to Mr. C. C. Denniss of Liverpool, for whom Messrs. Boult, 
Son and Maples were the agents, Messrs. Barber and Son acting 
for the owner. 

Sir Walter Gilbey’s estate of Elsenham Hall, Essex, was 
withdrawn by Messrs. Daniel Watney and Sons at a nominal 
bid of £20,000. Acremead (described in Country LIFE of 
August 16th as ‘‘a gem of the Weald,” and illustrated in these 
columns of February 5th, 1910) was bought in by Messrs. 
Hampton and Sons at 10,000. The firm has privately sold, 
in conjunction with Mr. Frank Newman, an Ashdown Forest 
property of 193 acres known as Courtlands. 

Tenants bought a good deal of the Amerton estate of 
896 acres at Stafford, through Messrs. Winterton and Sons, the 
total being £34,000. Long Sutton Lodge, Langport, Somerset, 
has been sold by Messrs. Edwin Fear and Walker. 

LORD HARRINGTON’S CHESHIRE ESTATES. 

Lord Harrington has instructed Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley to offer for sale his Cheshire estate, which adjoins Maccles- 
field, by auction. It comprises about 8,500 acres, including 
over seventy farms, many small holdings, four licensed houses, 
the villages of Gawsworth and Bosley, the historical Tudor house, 
Gawsworth Old Hall, peat moss litter works, corn mills and 
quarries. Lord Harrington, being desirous of showing every 
consideration to his agricultural tenants before placing his 
farms in the open market, has instructed Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley, who have made a valuation of each holding, to meet 
the tenants who are desirous of making an offer to purchase. 
If the offer equals or exceeds the valuation, the tenant is to have 
his farm at the valuation, even if he offers more, but if the 
tenant’s offer is not equal to the valuation, then the property 
will go to auction. 


HEVER AND OTHER SALES. 

At Tonbridge on Saturday Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley offered 1,028 acres of the Hever estate, and effected 
sales amounting to £29,165 for twenty-two lots, a remarkable 
result seeing that the railway strike was already in progress. 
The firm also, during the week, disposed of five of the eight lots 
of the Moreton Hall estate, near Oswestry, at excellent prices, 
and they held a satisfactory sale at Aberystwith, though 
the Devil’s Bridge Falls and the Robber’s Cave were with- 
drawn. ARBITER, 





SUTTON SCARSDALE. 


The centre of the east front. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


‘APPLE GROWING {N THE BRITISH ISLES. 
; [To tHE Epitror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’] 

Sir,—In an article on this subjec in CountRy LiFE of September 13th your 
contributor states that ‘enormous quantities of fruit could be produced 
quite well at home which are imported annually from abroad.”” He proceeds 
with the assurance “‘ and yet we ar~ favoured in these isles with a climate which 
is equal to apy in the whole world for apple growing. It seems illogical, therefore, 
that any doubt should exist as to the possibility of extending the area under 
apples in this country.” Now, the last three years of apple growing in England 
have shown that our variable climate can produce a very marked difference in 
the quantity of fruit. In 1917 there was an enormous crop of apples, In 
Somersetshire the trees were laden with all kinds, suitable for cooking, dessert 
and cider. In 1918, ‘‘ there are no apples ’”’ was the universal cry, meaning 
that only a few here and there were to be seen at all, and the lucky people 
who had them had none to store. This year, 1919, there is again a crop. 
Now, instead of our climate being so ideal for apple growing, it is just this 
which militates against it in some years. Late frosts, which sometimes 
come when the trees are in bloom, will 
cause a dearth as it was in 1918. One 
large apple grower gave it as his opinion 
that “‘ the enormous crop of 1917 might 
have weakened the trees and rendered them 
less able to resist the frost,’? but this is ‘ta 
question,” as it was the blossom which was 
nipped, and this is always delicate. Seeing, 
then, that apple production in the British 
Isles is a somewhat precarious one, the 
writer, who has had a long experience in the 
country reaching back to the ‘‘ sixties,” 
when no apple supply from abroad ever 
reached apple-growing counties, and a bad 
year meant no apples at all through the 
autumn and winter, thinks that any check on 
the importation of the fruit would be a mis- 
take, as the home ‘‘machinery”’ cannot be set 
going again at a moment’s notice, and the 
health-giving properties make apples almost 
an essential to the welfare of the community. 
Let us grow as many a3 we can, but we cannot 
ensure the crop, and no amount of care or 
culture will do so.—M. R. 


HOW OUR ANCESTORS CHECKMATED THE 





charming personality, and is known as the ‘ Apostle of the Coconut,” on 
account of the doctrine he teaches that the coconut is the original food of 
man, and should continue to be so as all other foods are responsible for the 
bad passions in the heart and mind of man. The “ Apostle” claims to have 
over 500 disciples in America, and now the wat is over he intends to leave his 
island home of fifteen years and come back to the old world and proclaim 
his teachings. He is aiso a “sun worshipper,” living entirely in the open 
air and adopting the simple dress of the natives, consisting merely of a 
“‘lava-lava’’ or loin cloth, and when in full dress, that is, when he receives 
visitors, this attire is completed by the addition of a wristlet watch and a 
walking stick. The ‘“ Apostle”? was not popular with his fellow Germans 
of German New Guinea during the war, as he preached incessantly that the 
war was unnecessary and came out of the evil of eating all kinds of food that 
unnaturally fired the blood and created in turn ambitious thoughts leading to 
envy and strife. Englehardt speaks English fluently and he is a keen students 
of Shakespeare, in his conversation continually giving apt quotations frem 
the poet. He lives entirely on the coconut and sleeps on a bed of sand. 
Tuos. McManon. 

A BARN THAT DEFIED THE RATS. 
To THE Epiror oF ‘“ Country LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—I am sending you a photograph to 
show how our ancestors checkmated the rat. 
This old Wiltshire barn was built about 
1750, and stands on stone staddles which the 

rats could not climb.—G. N. Jounson, 

THE VINEGAR ‘“ PLANT.” 
[To THE EpitTor oF “Country Lire.’’} 
S1r,—I have been greatly interested in the 
correspondence in your delightful paper, 
Country LiFe, re the vinegar plant, as I 
remember many years ago seeing a large 
earthenware crock on the kitchen mantel- 
piece of a country house where I used to stay, 
and was told it was ‘ vinegar,” being made 
from a “ plant.” This was, I believe, the 
only vinegar used in the household; it was 
almost colourless, resembling the French 
white wine vinegar ; and I was told that the 
“plant ” was placed in a solution of sugar 
and water and kept, covered, in a warm 


THE PROECHIDNA. RAT. place. Now, just before the correspondence 


[To THE Epiror or ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’] 

Sir,—At the Zoo, in 1915, my son and I were shown the animal described 
by your correspondent Mr. Renshaw. He has omitted in his account two 
very interesting facts, viz., it lays eggs like a bird, but suckles its young 
like amammal. It is covered with short quills, which have tried to break 
into feathers, but failed. The keeper explained all this to us and let us 
study it for some time, it uttering a strange, piercing cry the while. 
It was certainly one of the most curious ‘ missing links ’” I ever saw.— 
M. C. Leicu. 


IN GERMAN NEW GUINEA. 
[To THE EpiTor oF “‘ Country LiFE.’’] 
Sir,—One of the most interesting, though one of the strangest, of characters 
in the world is that of Auguste Englehardt, a young German who lives on 
the island of Kabakon in the German New Guinea territory. He is a sin- 
gularly handsome man of about 35, possessing great wealth and a most 


GERMAN APOSTLE 
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commenced, Thad found a very good “‘ plant 
in some Stale vinegar, and I shall feel very greatly obliged if the corre- 
spondent, “‘W. E. G.,” would kindly let me know what “ acid”? is meant 
in the recipe given in Country LiFe of September 6th.—C. Worssam. 

AN UNPLEASANT PROBLEM. 
(To THE Epitor oF ‘“ Country LiFe.’’] 

S1r,—Your correspondent raises what is indeed ‘‘an unpleasant problem.’ 
The starling (Sturnus vulgaris) is intolerant of all insects, except as food, 
and not likely to let any escape if it took them to its nest. The fact that 
the ‘“ fleas’? were ‘‘ rather torpid,” and their presence on a dressing-table, 
excludes the probability of their having been pulex irritans; moreover, 
the latter would hardly be found ‘‘ not as single spies, but in battalions’ 
of a dozen or more. Probably it was not a “flea” at all, but pea 
or bean thrips (Thrips pisivora), brought into the house after being out in 
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the garden. It was near Crawley, in the year 1900, that these pests 
extended their depredations to scarlet-runner beans.—Ap INFINITUM. 





OF THE COCONUT. 
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A PIGEON’S HOMESTEAD IN EGYPT. 
[To THE EpiTor or ‘“ Country LiFE.’’] 
S1r,—I send a photograph which I hope you 
may like for a corner in your valuable paper. 
In upper Egypt the villagers keep a great 
number of pigeons. Hollow domes are built 
of mud on the roofs of the village houses. To 
allow of the pigeons entering these domes small 
openings are formed by inserting the broken off 
heads of water jars into the mud construction 
when wet. Perches are fixed on the outsides 

of these domes.—G. WALTON. 
LITTLE OWL IN 

MIDLANDS. 

[To Tue Epitor oF “ Country Lire.’ 
S1r,—In your issue of September 6th a corre- 
spondent notices the.little owl in the Midlands. 
This species was, a few years ago, I believe, 
Midlands by Lord 
others, and owls 
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introduced into the 
Lilford, and, perhaps, 
(probably the little owl among them) are 
getting far too numerous. I am told the 
lapwing (peewit—Vanellus vulgaris) has dis- 
appeared from this neighbourhood, and this 
may be one of the results of one order of 
our birds being too frequently allowed to exist among us.—B. P. Payne. 
REMOVING LARGE TREE WITHOUT DYNAMITE. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘ Country LiFe.’’] 
S1r,—A correspondent asks, in your issue of the 6th instant, for description 
of suitable apparatus. Schlich “‘ Manual of Forestry,” Vol. V, page 199 f.f., 
gives several forms of such. Note especially the ‘‘ Forest Devil.” Another 
form is the ‘‘ double pulley chain,” with the use of which most workmen are 
familiar —A. F. Buxton. 
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GIANT GOOSEBERRIES. 
{To THE Epiror oF “ Country LIFE.’’} 
Si1r,—I send you a photograph of prize gooseberries grown in Yorkshire 
for competition. One of them won a silver teapot: The heaviest gooseberry 
that has been grown in this district (Bradford) weighed 37dwts. 7gr. The 
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box is specially made for the carriage of the berries to and from the various 
shows. Great care is taken of promising fruit. They are wired all round 
and supported, if necessary, from the ground, for a burst or fallen berry is 
not much short of a calamity. The best trees are heavily pruned, and never 
allowed to reach more than about eft. 6ins. to 3ft. in height. H.C. BucKLeE. 





THE PIG AS A WEALTH PRODUCER. 
[To tHE EpitTor or “ Country Lire.’’] 
Sir,—In your issue of September 20th Mr. Edge gives figures that should 
prove that the pig-keeping industry is a sound undertaking, and that money 
can be made in this country by pig-keepers, great 
or small, if the question is tackled in a sensible 
way. We may rest assured that it is a profitable 
investment, for what such a practical pig-keeper 
as Mr. Edge does not know on the subject is not 
worth knowing at all. Ifa profit can be made 
by people who have to send them thousards of 
miles, surely money can be made by pig breeders 
here when the pigs are for home consumption 
and can be sold any time within a mile or two 
of their homes. Then, there-is the question of 
waste land and moorland, where the pigs could 
pick up a good part of their living, and anyone 
willing to keep hens, ducks or geese in the same 
run with the pigs can be assured of a favourable 
return for the money spent on them. One will 
help another, and they will soon get on the 
most friendly terms. I have seen pigs, hens, 
geese and rabbits kept on the same rough land, 
the pigs busily rooting in the soil for their special 
dishes, while anything brought-to light that was 
not in the pigs’ line being eagerly devoured by 
the hens, geese and rabbits that closely followed 
them. A good many of our allotment holders 
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PIGEON HOMESTEAD IN EGYPT. 

are now utilising a portion of their allotments for keeping a few pigs and 
seem perfectly satisfied with the result—W. SuGDEN. 

PIKE AND THE CHIASMODUS. 
[To THE EpiTor or “ Country LIFE.’’| 

S1r,—A propos the Nature Note last week on this subject, I came across a 
curious tale of a pike in a little book called ‘‘ Stray Notes on Fishing and 
Natural History.’”’ It is by Mr. Cornwall Simeon, brother of the Sir John 
Simeon in whose memory Tennyson wrote “ Nightingales Were Singing 
Without.” The author gives it as a quotation from a friend’s letter: ‘‘ You 
ask me about a Pike who choked himself to death and was survived by his 





HOW THEY TRAVELLED. 

dinner. One day, some years ago, I was fishing from my punt on the Mere, 
and saw something moving oddly about just beneath the surface of the water 
a few yards off. I paddled up, and found a Carp of about two pounds weight 
swimming blindly round and round with a Pike on his nose. The Pike was 
dead and limp—several leeches had already fastened upon him—but the 
Carp could not shake or rub him off, the Pike’s teeth turning inwards and 
entering deeper the more the Carp withdrew. I took them both into the boat, 
and released the Carp. After measuring him and finding him considerably 
bigger than the Pike, I put him into the water again and he swam off with 
a light heart, but a very sore nose.”—K. H. 





A HAPPY FAMILY, 
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DEER FORESTS IN WAR-TIME 


By tHe Hon. Doucuas CAIRNS. 


PREJUDICES. 

“ w NEVER could abide venison,’’ announced a most respect- 
able elderly servant on arriving to visit a certain house 
in the North of Scotland last autumn. Her parting words 
to the cook were to the effect that the excellence of the 
beef-steaks provided almost daily would have astonished 

her even in times of peace. As a matter of fact, she had been 

unconsciously revelling in her detested venison, which had 
temporarily ousted beef from the household menu on its own 
merits. Not merely because war beef was mostly bad, but 
because the venison was eaten fresh and ‘“‘rutting”’ stag 
absolutely ruled out, as it should be. The dislike exhibited 
towards venison by English domestics, a class which we are 
now only too glad to propitiate by burnt offerings of any animal 
procurable in order to retain their services, probably dates from 
the era when long transit by mail coach was often responsible 
for its arrival in a condition only appreciable by a perverted 
palate. When killed on the spot its consumption was equally 
unpopular on the false assumption that it cost nothing. Nor 
was this unpopularity confined to the social stratum indicated. 


THE DEMAND FOR VENISON. 


Had an amount of venison equal to that eagerly consumed 
in some of our towns during almost any week of last autumn, 
or as long thereafter as hinds were being killed, been exposed 
for sale during the whole season five or six years ago, the aroma 
would soon have testified unpleasantly to the absence of pur- 
chasers. But the war has changed all that.. Not only in and 
near the deer country, where venison has always been recognised 
as an efficient substitute for butcher meat, but also from towns 
as remote from the forest area as Birmingham or Bristol has 
the cry for venison made itself heard. 

But we are anticipating the course of events which led 
to the formation of the Venison Supply Committee and the 
co-ordination of its efforts. Lord Lovat foresaw, as early as 
November, 1914, the potential value of the food supply then 
‘““on the hoof” in the forests. He did not, and could not, 
foresee the rapid growth and extension of his scheme, of which 
the original object was to utilise hind-meat—the stag season 
being then past—to supply our hospitals and relieve the 
unemployed. 

PICKLING. 

The Sutherland estate had already, at the instigation of the 
late Colonel Morrison, pickled some fifteen tons of stag-meat 
against any distress which might arise among the rural popula- 
tion of the vast territory which he so ably administered. Un- 
employment practically ceased to exist, as we all know, but in 
1gi4 and 1915 almost every hospital as far south as Stirling 
benefited materially by gifts of venison, as did the Fleet and 
the various military centres. This collection of hinds, of which 
I was in charge, would have been impossible but for the generosity 
of those proprietors in whose hands lay their disposal. In 1916 
the Venison Supply Committee was inaugurated, but its efforts 
were mostly confined to supplying the Army through a firm of 
wholesale meat contractors. The support accorded was encour- 
aging, and in the following spring arrangements on a more 
methodical scale were outlined. I was requested to take charge 
of operations for the more northern counties, 7.e., for all the 
deer forest area with the exception of Argyll and Perth, a fact 
which is mentioned merely in order to indicate that I am not 
talking, or rather writing, “‘ through my hat.” 

DIFFICULTIES. 

In 1917 venison fairly came to its proper place as an item 
in the national bill of fare. It was not placed on the menu 
Without many difficulties, in whose overcoming lay .much interest 
and considerable opportunity for utilising a little practical 
knowledge acquired often painfully, always laboriously. 
Experience is the only education worth having. 


TRANSPORT. 

The difficulties were chiefly in connection with labour 
and transport, 7.¢., the labour necessary for transport of the deei 
from the spot where he becomes a carcase (a) to the path and 
pony, (6) to the larder, and (c) to the railway. Operation (@) 
falls entirely on human thews and sinews, though the pony 
can often leave the path when the ground admits of his doing 
so. On a gentle slope in the right direction the operation is 
simple ; on rough or steep or boggy ground it is arduous. On 
a precipitous face, where lowering the carcase by rope is neces- 
sary, skill and strength are required. Let the unbeliever try. 
Snow may be of assistance or the reverse, according to its 
depth and consistency. Horns are an unmitigated nuisance. 
Operation (b) requires two men to put the stag on the 
pony (unless the latter will ‘‘ back’”’ under a hag or rock and 
help in a manner confined to an occasional old stager who 
has been treated with consistent kindness). Ponies were 
nearly as scarce as their owners in war-time. Alternatives to 
pony-back are (1) the sledge, which on a good path can be 
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laden and guided by one man, and can carry two stags, but the 
path must be good; and (2) boat, either engined or rowed, 
in either case requiring two men. Some forests are lucky enough 
to be intersected by roads, enabling a cart to relieve the 
‘“* draggers-down ”’ or the ponies of their loads. 

Operation (c) is nowadays usually performed by motor 
car. Petrol for the purpose was often promised, only to be 
withdrawn at the last moment, when no other arrangements 
were possible. ‘The ‘‘ assessments ’’ as to petrol required gave 
a lot of trouble, but were productive of much amusement. 
Quite a number of grouse-moor occupants ‘‘ expected’ to 
realise an unheard-of number of stags, and wanted petrol for 
their conveyance. Maps and figures were cruelly hard. The 


worst offenders were of the gentler sex. 
SHEEP AND CATTLE. 

Other difficulties, plenty of them, existed. Large tracts 
of ground under deer were inundated with sheep and constantly 
scoured by shepherds; for it is in the constant disturbance 
of “‘ the hill ” by men and dogs in search of the bleating vagrants 
that the mischief largely lies. The process of getting venison 
to the larder was rendered harder by the fact that deer had to 
be killed on, and transported from, the highest parts of the 
ground, their refuge from the harrying of the grazier’s men. 
Cattle, again, are apt to destroy the paths and make them 
impassable in wet weather to a stag-laden pony : they certainly 
improve the low pastures and eat off the rough bunch grass : 
on the other hand, in some forests the cattle’s summering is the 
deer’s wintering, viz., the grass in the burns. Failing their 
accustomed feed in the lean season, stags are apt to descend 
upon the crofter, even getting at his potato-pit. 


MUTTON MILLIONAIRES. 


I-xcepting, however, in one or two “ black’? areas where 
the agitator has gained a hearing, most of the complaints as to 
damage by deer emanate not from the crofter, who benefits 
largely by their presence and that of the sportsman, and knows 
it, but from the big sheep-farmer, whose class has made more 
money with less trouble than any other during the war. Other 
adverse influences were at work, but a reference to their methods 
would be out of place in this brief sketch. 

Minor difficulties lay in restrictions such as were imposed, 
necessarily no doubt, as to the weight of carcases carried by 
passenger train. The limit, tcwt., was all right for hinds 
properly ‘‘ reduced,” but stags had to be halved, quartered, 
or jointed, and packed in canvas wrappings. 


NATIONAL SERVICE. 


In 1918 the labour shortage was accentuated by the decision 
on the part of the National Service authorities to call up men 
under fifty-one. After prolonged efforts, an arrangement was 
made, through the medium of the Food Commissioner’s office, 
whereby the recruiting officers were directed to lend an ear 
to the claims of the older men, especially those of low medical 
category, to be engaged in work of sufficient national importance 
to justify their exemption, temporarily, at any rate. Such 
claims were carefully assessed on the food-producing capacity 
of each man, as established by his past records and other 
circumstances. The officers concerned were almost without 
exception as reasonable as the national exigency permitted. 


USELESSNESS OF STRANGERS. 


Various attempts were made to secure the temporary 
release of men skilled in forest work training at home; result, 
much correspondence and classification, nothing more. In 
vain were the labour battalions raked over to find any assistance 
of real value. For a stranger to the work is of little use in any 
forest, while on difficult ground a small boy or a crippled grey- 
beard who knows his way is of more service than a man in his 
prime who does not. Offers of assistance in actual shooting were 
necessarily declined for similar reasons, though they poured in 
at times. For instance, an ex-sharpshooter from a southern 
regiment guaranteed to ‘‘ knock down deer as fast as they could 
be brought in.’”’ Just so; but did he know what to shoot ? and 
could he do his own spying, stalking and gralloching, and help 
in the larder at night ? Not he. It should, however, be mentioned 
that when circumstances permitted, proprietors were always 
ready to provide sport for officers on leave or sufficiently recovered 
from their wounds ; many such enjoyed a right good time. 


AMMUNITION. 


Even a brief notice of obstacles overcome would be incomplete 
without a reference to ammunition, of which the manufacture 
was sanctioned by the War Office under conditions which guarded 
against its misuse. The delay in its issue was serious, and no 
doubt warranted by pressure of war work; difficult to account 
for in view of the fact that the total amount was no greater than 
that which a machine-gun would rattle off in a very few hours. 
Tke quality was execrable, and a certain nitro-compound, since 
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withdrawn, was responsible for innumerable blown-back caps and 
not a few damaged actions, particularly in the deservedly popular 
Mannlicher Schonauer rifle. No rifles of .303 calibre were allowed 
to be sold or transferred in 1918. 


RESULTS. 


And the results ?- On being questioned three years ago as 
to the probable total of deer, both sexes, killed in an average 
pre-war year in the Highlands, the figure 11,500 to 12,000 was 
given, and after careful consideration I have seen no reason to 
alter this estimate. Passing from guesses to facts, the number of 
deer killed, excluding the important counties of Argyll and 
Perth, which were under separate treatment, during the season 
1917-18 (for hind-shooting is carried on into January in some 
places), was approximately 15,000. The actual returns stow 
1,000 less, but the difference seems to be a fair estimate to make 
for deer ‘‘ non-returned,’’ and those killed on grouse moors and 
by crofters, etc. In 1918-19 the returns indicate a kill of about 
88 per cent. of the above number. There was a reduced capital 
to work on, and the armistice undoubtedly though wrongly 
caused a certain slackening of effort gud hinds. It seems to be 
worth recording that in the comparatively small town of Inver- 
ness—tor it 7s small, albeit the Highland capital—over 76,ooo\b. 
of venison were retailed in these two seasons by the butchers, 
who associated themselves with the scheme in a most efficient 
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manner, at a price which placed this valuable food within the 
reach of all and considerably eased the position as regards butcher 
meat. 

STOCK. 


There are still too many deer in most localities ; the joint 
stock which the forests are now expected to carry cannot be 
supported by the ground without deterioration in quality. A 
great many bad-horned stags have been killed, but no doubt 
many a promising young hind is being sacrificed this season to 
the pernicious system of yearly tenancies. The whole question 
of numbers v. quality has been so often thrashed out as to be 
unarguable, but there is one custom whose responsibility for 
the maintenance of unnecessarily and—from every aspect— 
reprehensibly large numbers of hinds has not been accorded due 
recognition. I refer to the practice of killing only or mostly 
“eild”’ or “‘ yeld’”’ hinds for meat. These are the very hinds 
which should be spared in a generous proportion ; after slipping 
or losing their calves they contain, in the vast majority of instances, 
an embryo stag as a result of the subsequent rut. This is a 
conclusion arrived at aiter seeing many hundreds killed and 
opened, and is supported by most men of long experience. Very 
few hinds are literally barren. For the good of the forest, the 
hinds to kill are those with a poor or late calf, the calf being 
killed too, for humane reasons, and a good proportion of young, 
unwanted hinds in addition. 


HORSES FOR THE CESAREWITCH 


PROMINENCE OF 


HAD intended writing something this week on a matter 
which is interesting racing people a good deal at the 
moment—the probable outcome of the Cesarewitch Stakes 
to be decided at Newmarket on the 15th of the month. 

I must adhere to my intention, but as I write the outlook 
is grave beyond words. With so much at siake, with the nation 
threatened by a social upheaval of colossal dimensions, the 
bare idea of approaching such an insignificant affair as a mere 
racing problem would seem to be ill-fitting to the mood and 
temper of the reader. May I ask, therefore, for indulgence 
and beg the reader to believe that if I pursue my original intention 
it is because I do not altogether despair of a way out being 
found in the war between the people and the strikers? 
lf the Cesarewitch should not take place as fixed—the day is 
over a fortnight off as 1 write—then the country must of necessity 
be in extvemis and in the greatest peril. It is unbelievable and 
imagination simply cannot contemplate it. 

My most recent experience of racing was the Newbury 
meeting at the end of last week. 1 went down by the special 
express train from Paddington, occupying just about an hour 
on the run of between fifty and sixty miles. The Great Western 
Railway people have long been proud of this fine service of 
fast special trains to Newbury race meetings. Twelve Lours 
after this demonstration of their capabilities civilisation, as it 
were, on the line had collapsed. All traffic had practically come 
to a standstill ; all grades were on strike in obedience to orders 
from their Union leaders, and even the metals were commencing 
to assume a thin coating of rust. I returned to London on the 
conclusion of racing the following afternoon—by motor! A 
dramatic and swift change truly, and one even more dis- 
concerting than the total stoppage of racing in the war. 

I know not as I write whether racing is taking place at 
Newmarket, but I do know that the meetings arranged for 
Birmingham and Lanark have been scrapped. However, 
conjecture is useless, since no one can foresee the limits of 
industrial and social chaos and misery. Let me as briefly as 
may be refer to some outstanding features of the Cesarewitch. 
Lord Jersey’s Arion is not at all likely to run. I am afraid he 
has gone wrong in his wind, and anyhow he is not doing any- 
thing approaching a preparation for this most exacting race. 
Manton will not win if having to depend on Queen’s Square, 
for it is impossible to think of Silver Bullet as a likely winner 
after the poor show she put up in the Newbury Cup race. 
Furore does not charm me, though the winner of the race two 
vears ago; but St. Eloi was promptly backed by his owner- 
Mr. Watkin Williams, after it Lad finished third in the Newbury 
race. He at any rate fancies the horse very much, and 
I must say | noticed a great improvement in him in a physical 
sense. 

King John and Chuette may be going for the Duke of 
York Stakes, and in any case there is no assurance that either 
will stay a two mile and a quarter course. Buckthorn and 
Greek Scholar I pass over, but Langdon Hills will no coubt 
be a trifle better than when he finished second to Silver Bridge 
for the Newbury Cup. His trainer, Harry Powney, has the 
greatest faith in him and regards his stamina as beyond question. 
Ivanhoe and Gay Lord are stable companions and in the same 
ownership. ‘The one is a six year old at 7st. 121b., and the other 
Both are dead stayers, and are also 
Mr. Cotterill, who trains them, has a 


a three year old at 7st. 
very genuine horses. 


SANTOI’S 


PROGENY. 


genuine affection for the older horse, but recognises that there 
must be big possibilities before a three year old by Santoi which 
has given evidence of steady improvement. Such is Gay Lord, 
who was a very easy winner at Lingfield recently, though admit- 
tedly the task set him was simple and straightforward in the 
extreme. There is an idea that the younger horse is the better 
at the weights, and this may well be on the Lome gallops ; but 
I am perfectly sure—in fact, I am told so by Mr. Cotterill— 
that Ivanhoe is a better horse on a racecourse than at home. 
There are far more unlikely things than that both will run, 
each on its merits, but should Gay Lord carry M1. White’s 
confidence (and money) he would be a very serious danger indeed 
to the best of the others. He is a young horse I like very much. 
As regards physique he is not a big one, but he is sturdy and 
tough-looking, and he gallops and races like a fine stayer. His 
breeding is admirable, for he is by that great sire of stayers, 
Santoi, from a mare by Desmond. His temperament, too, is 
ideal, and I can well picture him as the winner of this year’s 
Cesarewitch. 

Trained not many miles away is another horse I fancy 
very much. I refer to Mr. P. F. Hartigan’s Unitoi, also by 
Santoi, and a much improved horse this year. It was a dismal 
tragedy when he was left at the start of the race for the Newbury 
Cup and a tremendous disappointment to his owner-trainer 
and his many backers, for he was most thoroughly expected te 
win. ‘The misfortune was entirely due to the feebleness of his 
jockey’s brain. He could not grasp the fact that the start had 
taken place and that if he had gone aiter the others he would 
only have lost a length or two. The Stewards afterwards 
interviewed him, lectured him for ‘‘ gross carelessness,” and 
suspended him for the remainder of the meeting. However, 
there is not mucn satisfaction in pursuing that most unfortunate 
incident. It left us no wiser with regard to Unitoi’s Cesarewitch 
prospects. He has only 7st. 5lb. to carry, which is not much 
for a proved staying four year old. My experience and judgment 
of horses told me at Newbury that Paddy Hartigan had wrought 
a great improvement in him, and I am quite prepared to see 
him play a leading part. 

Silver Bridge now has 7st. 13lb. to carry, and her admirers 
will back her again if only because she is a very fine natural 
stayer ; but Langdon Hills and St. Eloi ought to beat her at 
the altered weights, and I do not believe she is capable of giving 
an appreciable amount of weight to Unitoi, Gay Lord, or ever 
ilb. to Ivanhoe. Prince Philip has admirers, especially in 
Ireland, and Mr. Gilpin, who now trains him for Mr. ‘‘ Cub” 
Kennedy, is giving him a sound preparation. This grey horse 
ran pretty well for the Chester Cup, and he may, of course, 
be as good as his admirers claim, but I co not share their 
optimism. Then I drop down the list until I pause at the name 
of Golden Melody, an old horse with only 6st. 3lb. to carry. 
There are distinct possibilities about him. His form is rather 
imposing for a horse so weighted, and he did his work in excellent 
style when beating Ivanhoe for the two mile Stayers’ Handicap 
at Gatwick recently. He is a horse which has been much 
improved since arriving this year from Ireland, and J am 
satisfied that he goes well for a small jockey. That certainly 
is a most important point to be satisfied about. Alasnam on 
the 6st. mark has been well backed by his owner, Sir Abe 

3ailey, and others no doubt inspired by him. He is a horse 
of which comparatively little is known. His trainer realises 
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that he looks and goes well and that he has shown better speed 
and stamina than others rated higher in the stable. On the 
reasoning that he might be capable of anything he has been 
well backed, though personally I think he-might be more of a 
formidable candidate for the Cambridgeshire. Taking a broad 
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view of the Cesarewitch at this distance from it. I am most 
attracted by Gay Lord and Unitoi, while respecting very 


much the candidature of Golden Melody. A week hence I 
may be in a position to reduce the selection to a single 
horse. PHILLIPPOS. 


INTENSIVE GOLF 


By BERNARD Darwin. 


HIS curious and interesting looking object is not, as 
might be imagined, a chart showing how many bombs 
fell in a specified area. It is a Plasticine model of an 
ingenious kind of golf course that Mr. Herbert Fowler 
and Mr. Simpson have designed. ‘‘ Intensive Golf” 


is a good name for it, because it crowds the greatest number 


and variety of holes into the smallest possible space. <A private 
course is a delightful possession, but it takes a great deal of room 
and costs a great deal of money, and is apt to fall in as bad order 
as does many a private billiard table. The intensive course 
appears to minimise these difficulties, There are, it will be seen, 
six greens formed out of one central piece of turf, so that each 
of the guarding bunkers does double duty. The holes are all 
one-shot holes of every length from the full drive downwards, 
so that no fairways are needed and only the greens and, to a 
much smaller degree, the tees need upkeep. The tees are not 
shown on the model, but the line of play to each hole is shown 
by an arrow. The area required for the central piece of ground 
constituting the greens would be, roughly, 2,500 square yards. 





PLASTICINE MODEL OF AN INTENSIVE GOLF COURSE. 


Length of holes. 


1. 175 yards, $. 100 vards. 
2. 145 a 5. 160 
3. 200 G, 135 ” 


Such a course would make a most amusing addition to a country 

house, and there is, incidentally, this advantage, that in case 

of bad weather the players would never be far from their base. 
HOW TO PLAY THE COURSE. 

One problem will, no doubt, strike the reader’s eye. When 
you have played the first hole, how are you to get back to the 
second tee in the most amusing manner? It seems a little 
tedious to have a long walk back to the tee after each hole ; 
it would be like the toilsome climb after the swift rush down 
i a toboggan. Mr. Simpson has suggested to me three ways 
out of the difficulty. One is to have a central tee and play from 
it, after each of the six central holes, a hole back to the next 
tee. It would be a comparatively dull and unbunkered hole, 
but this might, to some, be a relief. A second is to have a putting 
course of three holes back to the next tee. Both these plans 
would mean the upkeep of a considerably larger area and of 
More greens. A third plan is to be armed with six balls, numbered 
from 1 to 6, to begin by walking round the circumference of 
the course, playing the six tee shots one after the other, and 
then to proceed to the short game. The tee shots are all of 
different lengths, so there would be no sameness in playing them 
consecutively, You might possibly get just a little tired of 
putting, and even, if I know the architects aright, of niblick 
shots ; but otherwise it is an entertaining scheme enough. It 
would not do if there were many players, but on a private course 


of this type the question of crowding would seldom have to be 
considered, 


THE LADIES’ CHAMPIONSHIP. 

Next week—if transport, I suppose, allows—the ladies 
will be playing their Championship at Burnham. With summer 
time at an end, it is good to sce that the entry, though sufficiently 
large, is marked rather by quality than quantity. Out of a 
wonderfully representative field, Miss Cecil Leitch will start a 
very strong favourite, and, though odd things happen in eighteen- 
hole matches, it is a little difficult to imagine anyone beating 
her. If I had to choose one lady for the task of giant-killer, 
it would be, I think, Mrs. Macbeth (Miss Muriel Dodd). She 
is a beautifully accurate golfer and a good putter, and if Miss 
Leitch were to have one of her occasional lapses on the putting 
green, no one would be more likely to take advantage of it. 
Miss Grant-Suttie would be my second choice, and I am not sure 
she would not be my first if I knew that she were in good practice. 
As a match player she has something of greatness, and no lady 
possesses such power of recovery out of difficulties. The luck 
of the draw has divided the champions with some impartiality, 
and they will not be at each others’ throats for a round or two. 
There are, however, some fine matches in the first round; in 
particular, Miss Jackson v. Miss Alexander (it is hard that these 
two Irish ladies sho.ld meet at the first clash), Miss Barry v. 
Miss May Leitch, Miss Bastin v. Miss Lobbett, and Miss Croft v. 
Miss Chambers. In the second round, Miss Molly Griffiths, 
elder sister of the two small heroines of Stoke Poges, and Miss 
Teacher should have a fierce battle; and there will be much 
interest in watching Mrs. Hurd of Westmorland County, U.S.A., 
a name which conccals the identity of a great champion of a 
few years back, Miss Dorothy Campbell. 

THE NEW SPECTATOR. 

Twice lately I have been watching exhibitions by pro- 
fessionals upon London courses, and on both occasions I have 
been struck by the unwonted enthusiasm of the spectators. 
There was racing and chasing and cheering and crowing, and 
at Totteridge the players were clapped when they came on to 
the first tee, like batsmen going to the wicket. Of these cheerful 
crowds a good many had obviously watched very little golf 
before, and it struck me that there had arisen since the war 
a new type of spectator at golf matches. If this be so, there 
is a great deal of hard work ahead for those who have to shepherd 
them, for they stray all over the course. At Raynes Park a 
lady who stood incautiously near was hit by a ball that rebounded 
from a tree, and if we have hundreds of people who do not know 
where they ought to stand, there may well be more accidents. 
Golf clubs will, I suspect, be more and more inclined to charge 
gate money, for the price of professional golf, like everything 
else, has gone up and, besides, the members of the club them- 
selves like to see something beyond ‘‘ the ‘oofs of the ’orses.”’ 
Incidentally, why on these occasions are four-ball matches so 
often played ? Of all kinds of golf matches these are the most 
unsatisfactory to watch: it is nearly impossible to know what 
is happening. You may ask any ten spectators the state of 
the game, and nine of them will not venture on an answer. 
The tenth man who does tell you is probably wrong. 

ABE MITCHELL AND HIS DRIVING. 

In these exhibition matches much interest was taken in 
Abe Mitchell’s driving as compared with that of Braid, Ray and 
Duncan. He did not outdrive them perceptibly and, indeed, 
I think both Ray and Duncan had a little the best of it as regards 
length. I have certainly seen Mitchell drive further, but | 
have also seen him try to hit harder. This time he struck me 
as playing very well within himself and striving chiefly for 
accuracy. I believe he is now playing with a club neither so 
long nor so heavy as he once did, and he kept very straight. 
So much has been written and said about Mitchell’s length 
that people forget to watch his iron play. Yet it is extremely 
good. He was always a good pitcher in his amateur days. 
At Ashdown Forest he seldom seemed to play any shots but 
drives and pitches, and his pitch was often played out of the 
heather because he had gone too far with his tee shot. He 
pitches still better to-day. I can think of very few more accurate 
mashie players. He tosses the ball well up to the hole with 
lots of stop on it, and, incidentally, some of his high shots over 
the trees, that stymied him now and again at Raynes Park, 
were masterly. But his long iron shots are to-day very good 
too, and if he occasionally misses a short putt, he holes more 
long ones than do most of his rivals, because he is not afraid 
of being up. A reputation for long driving is a dangerous thing, 
but Mitchell does not allow himself to be distracted by it. 
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THE WATER GARDEN AND ROSES AT 
HALLINGBURY PLACE 


HE gardens at Hallingbury 
Place, Bishop’s Stortford, 
afford a very fine example 
of the present-day style ot 
English gardening. Almost 
every phase of gardening is repre- 
sented. There is a spring garden, 
rose garden, water garden and 
rock garden. Irises, tulips and roses 
have gardens to themselves, each 
complete in itself, but leading natur- 
ally from one to another. Of this 
delightful series of gardens, each 
beautiful in its season, it is to the 
water garden and the rose garden 
that these notes and accompanying 
illustrations are devoted. 

Taking a pathway bordered by 
tall yew hedges, one is brought 
suddenly before a secluded water 
garden bespangled with the choicest 
nymphezas and surrounded by all 
that is most beautiful in waterside 
plants. It is one of those delightful 
surprises that are all too rare in 
gardens. This water garden is so 
cleverly hidden from view that its 
existence is not even suspected, 
and the stranger is held in surprised 
admiration of the view that lies 
before him. It is a long, formal 
lily pool sheltered by trees but 
not unduly overshadowed, and en- 
closed. by a yew hedge and a wall 
well covered with climbing plants. 
This garden was made in February 
and March of 1912, and the plants 
now so well established speak 
eloquently of the care and attention 
that have been bestowed upon them. 
Happily, there are gardens in Eng- 
land that have weathered the storm 
of the past five years, and this, by 
good fortune and devotion, is one 
of them. Some idea of the design 
and planting of the water garden 
may be gained from the illustrations, 
prepared from photographs taken 
in July of this year. 

Nymphzas and Waterside Plants. 
—Many water lilies have been tried, 
and those which are still grown 
are Marliacea chromatella (yellow), 
James Bryden (pink), Colossea (blush 
pink) and Laydekeri fulgens (crim- 
son). The pond broadens out in 
the foreground into a square pool, 
designed with a view to obtaining 
the best perspective. Close up to 
the pond on either side are borders 
well planted for effect. There are 
beautiful clumps of Eulalia gracil- 
lima, dwarf lavender, blue linums, 
Siberian iris and Hypericum lysi- 
machioides, and these, with Japanese 
Wistarias in pots, are reflected in 
the placid water below. Of the true 
waterside plants growing to the 
water’s edge in another place are 
Lobelia cardinalis, Primula japonica, 
the water forget-me-not, Lythrum 
Rose Queen, Senecio palmatifida, 
Arundo Donax, typhas, zizanias, 
Butomus umbellatus, Caltha poly- 
petala, water mimulus, Gunnera 
manicata, Spirea palmata, trollius 
in variety, astilbes and anchusa 
Dropmore variety. 

A delicious lavender and pink 
effect is produced in the beds by 
the long canal, each bed containing 
masses of dwarf rosemary, pink 
antirrhinums (in which the variety 
Nelrose is well represented) and 
ivy-leaved pelargoniums. A low 
dry wall around the pool makes a 
suitable home for alpines and trailing 
p ants. On the south side are andro- 
saces; -Aubrietias Dr. Mules, Fire 
King and Lavender; Campanulas 
garganica, G. F. Wilson, muralis, 
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pulla and pulloides ; Dianthus alpinus 
and neglectus; Erinus alpinus, Gera- 
nium sanguineum, Lithospermum pros- 
tratum, Viola gracilis, many saxifrages 
and the fragrant-leaved rock roses. 

On the north side of the dry wall 
we see Dryas octopetala, Linaria pallida, 
asperulas, iberis, sedums, ramondia and 
thymes in great profusion. 

“ The Rose Garden.—A low ha-ha 
wall, where lawn and terrace meet, is 
liberally clothed with rambler roses. 
The free - flowering American Pillar, 
Dorothy Perkins and Blush Rambler 
spread their shoots and flowers in wild 
profusion over the wall, creating a 
scene of unusual splendour when in 
full flower. Other roses over the ha-ha 
wall are Leuchtstern, Tausendsch6n, 
Mrs. F. W. Flight, together with mosc 
of the Wich.raiana varieties. Perhaps 
the most pleasing feature of the gardens 
at the time of our visit towards the 
end of July was the pergola of roses 
and clematis depicted in the last of 
these illustrations. The pergola, con- 
structed of old brick relieved with tile 
creasing, extends the whole length of 





the rose garden. Under the pergola 
are Madonna lilies on either side of a 
flagged pathway. The flagstones are 
set in grass and lead to a large round 
bed of lavender. It is a scene of 


sumptuous colour that quite baffles 
description, while the air is laden 
with the fragrance of lilies, lavender 
and roses. There is a tangle of roses 
over the split oak rafters of the pergola, 
and the varieties chosen include Alberic 
Barbier, Débutante, Dorothy Perkins, 
Lady Gay, Excelsa, Hiawatha, Lady 
Godiva, Félicité et Perpétue, Claire 
Jacquier, Lamarque, Griiss an Teplitz, 
Electra, American Pillar, Blush Rambler, 
Gardenia, and Alister Stella Gray. 
Clematises are also grown over the brick 
piers, and the varieties selected are 
Mr. Gladstone, Jackmanni rubra, Mrs. 
Cholmondeley, Lady Northcliffe and 
Nellie Moser. It is found that the 
Madonna lilies do best when planted 
as soon as they have died down—that 
is, in late September or October. They 
are planted at the foot of the brick 
piers, but care is taken to keep farm- 
yard manure away from them at 
planting-time. The soil for the lilies 
is made up by adding old loam that 
has been stacked, mortar rubble, leaf- 
soil and a sprinkling of bone-meal. 
From this soil the spikes have been as 
much as Oft. high, with twenty-five 
blossoms. This is the result of shallow 
planting, and the lilies, as seen in the 
illustration, are growing on the footing 
of the pergola pillars. Lavender and the 
grey blue Nepeta Mussinii are freely 
used in the rose garden. And here may 
we ask: Is there anything more lovely 
than a happy association of lavender 
and China roses? Other features ot 
the garden surrounding Hallingbury 
Place are the bold and rugged rock 
garden, the ancient cedars of Lebanon 
(it is said of two of the oldest cedars at 
Hallingbury that some 450 years ago 
one of the ancestors of the present 
owner of the estate brought two 
cones from the Holy Land and planted 
them in this position, and that 
these trees are the result), and the 
wild garden with its bold clumps of 
lavatera and rambling roses tumbling 
carelessly through the branches of 
trees. The delightful colour harmonies 
that meet the eye are not mere chance 
results. It was about ten years ago 
that Mrs. Lockett Agnew, whose charm- 
ing home this is, decided to remodel 
the whole place. Few of the beautiful 
features to which we have referred 
were in existence then. The series of 
gardens, now well establisked, form a 
fitting setting to the house and link up 
in a pleasant way with the woodland 
and greensward beyond. | 5 hee Oe 
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NATURE NOTES 


THE LIFE OF 


HE sea of tree-tops in this tropical forest country of Bitye 

in the Southern Cameroon forms almost a separate 
element, with its own characteristic life, between the 

earth and the air. It is inhabited by creatures that seldom 

come down to the ground, though they do not fly like the 

bats and the birds. Such are the ordinary long-tailed Gunon 
monkeys, of the genus Cercopithecus. Their food is in the tree- 
tops ; they sleep on the branches and do all their travelling over- 
head. When a monkey 

has to cross from one 

tree to another sepa- 

rated by a little space, 

he leaps and catches 

the small branches of 

the other tree in his 

descent, holding them 
firmly as they sway 
far down with his 
weight, and then, on 
the upward rebound, 
he scampers along to 
the larger branches. 
Monkeys can travel in 
the tree-tops as fast as 


First claw. 
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First claw. 








Underside of the half of the tail nearest the base. 


THE “NGUI’S” CLIMBING IRONS. 

a man can follow them on the ground beneath. Large streams 
form no obstacle to this mode of travel, since there are crossing 
places formed by tree-tops meeting from the opposite banks. The 
little lemurs have the same mode of travelling; their flattened 
fingers with rubber-like skin are perfect instruments for clasping 
and clinging to twigs. They may be heard squeaking as they 
jump about in the tree-tops at night. But the rodents of the 
family Anomaluride, or scale-tailed flying squirrels, called in this 
country ‘‘ ngui,”’ are, perhaps, even more strictly confined to trees 
than the monkeys and lemurs. At any rate, they are never seen 
on the ground, and one I have seen knocked down, but not killed, 
could progress on the ground only with difficulty, the ample 
“ wings,” or skin, forming its parachute when in the air, seeming 
to be in its way in running. These animals do not run on the 
branches of trees like the monkeys, but cling flat against the tree- 
trunks and large branches. Their very sharp, curved claws 
demonstrate their effectiveness, even when the animal is dead, 
by catching on objects when 
handled. 

Sharp claws for climbing are 
no novelty—they may be seen 
any time a cat scrambles up an 
apple tree. But the “ ngui ” 
has another aid to cl.mbing 
which is surely unique among 
quadrupeds, though it corre- 
sponds closely to the stiff tail 
quills of the woodpecker. This 
is a double row of large, sharp- 
pointed scales on the under 
surface of the tail, near its base. 
That these scales are adapted 
to keep the animal from slipping 
down as it clings flat against a 
tree-trunk is evident. The need 
of them is even better appre- 
ciated when the mode of progress 
of this singular squirrel is seen, 
for it does not go up a tree by 
running, or by irregular jumping 
efforts, like the cat, but by a 
wave-like humping motion in 
which its back is bent and 


THE TREE-TOPS 


entrance to the Firth of Forth, in July, 1913, were recovered, 
the one at Nieuport Bains in Belgium in January, 10916, 
and the other off the coast of Northern Norway on 
January 28th, 1917. Another marked on the _ Bass in 
September, 1914, was recovered in July, 1916, off St, 
Abbs in Berwickshire, being probably on a fishing: ex- 
pedition from its birthplace. Besides the well known 
nesting sites on the Bass Rock and Ailsa Craig, there 
are three other ‘“ gannetries ” in Scotland, viz., on St. 
Kilda, on North Barra, and on the stack off Suleskerry in 
Orkney. H. W. Rosinson. 


THE PROBLEM OF A GREY PHALAROPE, 


The phalaropes are recognised as the most dainty of all the 
waders that visit the British Isles. For most people they are 
autumn birds popularly supposed to arrive with south-west gales, 
though such as I have seen have appeared on extraordinarily 
fine days. With their lobed feet they swim almost more than 
they run, and their charm hes in the wonderful lightness with 
which they sit the water—they look as if a breath of wind would 
blow them off it, a remark which applies more particularly to 
the red-necked. Their flight, too, is unusually buoyant—they 
remind one somewhat of a dragon-fly, since the wings are long 
and thin. Asis well known, the red-necked has one or 
two nesting places in the British Isles, but it will 
probably amuse expert naturalists to be told that 
there is one person in England who claims to have 
found the eggs of the grey phalarope in Kent. This 
individual—whose name is, I believe, Polhill, though 
his neighbours, albeit untrammelled by any tincture 
of the classics, are wont to speak of him as Pollio— 
assured me that he had found a grey _ phalarope’s 
nest and eggs in his native sandhills. I thought to 
floor him by casually asking whether the “ grey” 
was light or dark. Alas for my expected triumph! 
Not thus was I to bamboozle his bucolic wit. With a 
certain consular contempt worthy of his august namesake 
he brushed aside the snare. ‘‘ There was no grey. The 
bird was streaky brown above and dull red below, and 
it sat on the nest with its tail up like a snipe.” I felt 
fairly routed. Was this genuine rustic simplicity, or was 
my informant a master liar who had been uncommonly 
well coached, and, if so, by whom? I leave the 
question for others to decide, but I would add this. Some further 


statements which he made concerning the habits of another 
local bird were quite true and showed considerable powers of 
observation. 

I am bound to confess that, when he wound up with 
more things happens 
wot gents as lives 


” 


“cc 


on them there 
in Cabinets up in 
I felt half inclined to agree with 


the remark that 
sandheels than 
Lunnon thinks possible, 








straightened again while the 
tail is pressed against the 
tree. G. L. BaTEs. 


WANDERINGS OF GANNETS. 


The gannet or solan goose . 
(Sula bassano) is not looked 
upon as a migrant in the strict 
sense of the word, but leaves 
its nesting haunt in the autumn and scatters, being generally 
found at sea some distance from land during the winter 
months. Two marked with rings on the Bass Rock, at the 
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him. This, by the way, was the grand finale; there 
was no subsequent attempt to sell me a clutch of local 
nhalaropes’ eggs. : Sgn, Oe 
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